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KH ASA’S PLAYS. 


In the year HO'J, when tiio Department for the publi- 
cation of Sanskrit manuscripts was organised under my charge 
by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core, I came across a palm-leaf manuscript of Natakas in the 
Manalikkara ftlatham near Padmanabha- 
The Acquisition puram, U was found fct contain 105 leaves 
I action of Hays, with ten lines of twenty grant has in each 
page written m old Malayalam characters. 
‘♦.Though the manuscript seemed to be rnoro than three hundred 
years old, there was no defacement of characters except in 
certain parts of the first twelve leaves. The style nnd dignity 
of conception appeared to me to be such as characterise the 
great works of the ttishis, and superior to what we find in 
famous works of the great poets. On examination, the manus- 
cript was found to contain the following ten Bupakas : — 

l. Svapnavasavacatfca 

'/ . Prati jnaya u *andhaiayana 

3. Pancharatra 

4. Oharudafcfca 

5. Dutaghatotkacha 

0. Avimaraka 

7. Balaoharifca 

Madhyainavv- qfyoga 

9. Karnahh^rtta 
10. Ur’'ui)hanga 

Besides, there was also an eleventh Bupaka just begun but 
abruptly left unfinished towards the middle of the reverse side 
if the first leaf. During a subsequent tour, from one Govinda 
haharodi, au astrologer of Kailasapuram, near Kaduthurufcti, 
rere obtained two Natakas of a similar character.named Abhv 
hekanataka and Pratimanataka , lb was subsequently dia- 
pered that the Palace Library also contained a manuscript of 
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gqq sN^rf* i 

(%w) 

*rR5qT ! e®nsq*i I 

*$m'— 

g$q spRRqq m\ 4Mrcm: n 
('fq^F^i i) 


The ending of Paratijnaijawjandharatjann : — 

“(*RrprrwO 
flq^qqrer qrq: q^q; srcrpqg i 
?*?Rfq m\ tRRRT: q5n*q q: !l 

( w^cqc m i ) 

^3«rhf: l 
qi^fRlfeqjfqRFat II ” 


The beginning of Pancharutra * 

“(qR?n% qq; qmrfcr MqqK: i ) 

s[H: q: qjqqR: itfq'NRq | 

qfagfqfs*: r qrv .. fqi[FfgRfrsftjRg: n 

(qfew) ^qqrqftqiq; i%iqqrrq i arc F%=p3 *rf«r fajrqq 
sqit ^ ^q «rri i ml qqqrfa i 

«fd I 



mite ^3 1 

W ?5RR«t-f f^F^q <raa i) 
(f^BRF: i) 

pjtht 1 ” 


The ending of Pancharatrai - 

“ipi: — 

^q-4 qqqr^fflf: <PFrmsfa w$h 1 
qwqf^r fq«Fr -mq qCrqmq n 
$#h: — 

qte <& wi unsV-ter wgp*. 1 

#SR fff 5RF: fit RW ftsfcf frtsft II 

shr: — 

fpa TO-^f: W | 

fmqfa qfr peti fRi%-. <\- 11 

( l^ifiRli: -te I) 

cRffatef: || 

'm(A^ qgpqq 1 h 


The beginning of Gharudatta : — 

m: Rfmttft I ) 

sppjfq: — f%<roj| «T5{ q*rg iToq gFprarq 

f%) ^ l (qft- 
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) sir m nfcssr sriorrfir fam? gfaqr fqfNr or ^r% i 

irjr sjiffor iti; i qfqsnfa i si? arfrqftq?- 

orqrr^Rr *uft ^rsrsflRorg^r Wr gftpm fqar qft- 
s^wal qfi^rasRorl i f%og *5 yfqqf i%??r 1 ^ jpjqrqrc 
^orqar f%3T sffaato qq^rfr 1 sr^j ! §$■ qiq 1 

^ — waI ?3ti% 1 «pq! i?f|qr *f r« 3f[3T<?r 1 
jjrqn;: - -wa 1 f4> mn wq *rV qrrfq qiqqret ! 

^ — srf^r 1 

jprqrn • f 1 ^ sfiq 1 "5 wr^nim qRrsrr stfe 1 


jjwt: — q.r%onj ^ ^h '4 i (iV-w) c^r wa* 

qarwr 3r^qq%4r nrrc zij q?q 'wmmq 1 
5t(q gqmH^R i (qRsfi»q) wa ! WRqqr fir 1 »nq^'qw 
*tt srqqoorii 1 «qwj( arfriorqsq 1 r«, 33 

qf? aopsf A iqsq a#-( 1 arfqar ?r%qW| fylfot qfqrflpq | 
(w-'-O 

spraj arjuj fojq;^ S[q qq | atfVqarr qi4 ^ I 

— 

3#qq qgqtqur || 

( ftfOjfifrfT: | ) 

*«nw 1 ’" 

r l he ending of Ch > rudatta : — 

ilf^T — crfl fq 313*1* qsfum WAAWA arfe^R- 

wpit 1 
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3f33jrr ! ^ | jp 

^oorfir^ | 

JTFI^FT — I *Tf 1 qff¥ff I 
%5T— ^5 ^ angan i 

( ifci HRiRT | ) 

^gqfefi ii 

*rkr i” 


Thn beginning of Dutajhatothacha : — 

“(qpflFct gg: QjRR: |) 

^KRon%gg%q?Roil' ' 4 : qRijqRJRgfaw §*rorp I 

<^i¥*l*rR; fqgiqqtR i r ¥r [%'3^ig <tr ftjjrq^nt 

5i«3[ iw «Rg i m ! q^rfa i 

( gq¥ ) 

nr ! hi: ! r¥j 3I ft¥rai aR3; l 
ijt-tk: — *R3, migq i ,T .q w$ ggsqji'fajfrqrft^ 
<rai¥Ta?$ *rcst*r g^R*gqgg¥ c w?Rf$¥¥it: qft¥i 
fsfcg: fqRfsfiR^: i <wft — 

jfPR|^q^4fi{?TR»fR[ «Mt$^rcaf R^rfl^Wr: I 
^IRqi: R1H ftqSHFR WHSEWlfttRESfr: II 
( RRgR: |) 

mmi i ” 



The ending of Dutaghatotkacha 

‘‘q Afrfrq : — r ! «j*raf qfanrc^r:, 

f ? RSF^RWr q<j[ SIsfoiT V# ^fafigftg I 
5TR%^5T ^[5JFH: Hflgqcqf^ q: £3RT: || 

( ffo m | ) 

fpjtcs^gRrag, li ” 

The ueginning of Avimaraka : — 

“(R^ ?rt: qi%ra Ffsp-W: I) 

s^rrc: — 

rs&rir#^ i 

qifrl'jq ^TOiai^WWlf^BT 

*ftgRC, qro*M# r %3 qgqrgi^lfRqgfg; n 
) a# I ?<RjRg i 
(qfapr) 

^ — awl fa# i 

— a # 1 q^ftra^tgg&i 
fqp^ hr; i qg fwM qfqiRTfe i 
q# — r*f% fa i 
itfWi — ft 1 

;$ — f^ft 3#<JJ «| 3**# 1F§ | aqRsi 5> gfl ff&- 

foaRq# | 

(^Wf) 

tftol *rai fqftajmtf, *^r# 

m\ 



— 3?r! 33 fw — 3^3 m I 

IRR m^: q(?3HfR JRRRRIR I ARRI^RI ?R- 
[3RI R? JTRRR-' I 
qS( — 3 3m) ^[ORR I 

( R K 4!Rl I ) 

WTWI I ” 

The ending of Jvimaraka : — 

( *r?rpfr;) 

3343R4I 3R: qm tjSIFR ! 

*3Rfa * 4 ) ?*RT R5.IR3 3: II 

( rr;iri: tR | ) 

#sf : | 

Sff^qr^R qgtsf: I 3<ltS3RR*J I” 

The beginning of iUilaenarita 

( 3RRt 33: qfolR (R3R: I ) 

| flprm: — 

j sipilR'j; 'i J f OT 3!5 tt 3 mm- 

I ^3Rt ft'Rjf'RRiRR fawj: I 

1 i^Ri’W « *r«f& ?w 33 grw 

| f3R qfSSFRlRR: 3#33 3: 313 3RW- II 

j i «w ft^ag ra^msqfo 

te ^ qtft I 3fW ! 353IR i 

j (^4) 

| «nj jiihasri i 
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— *wa, Nra* 1 

si ^r qR'Jif® q^a^Rrai qrc^ <?t <i°k It 

( R^lFt: i ) 

The ending of tialacharitai -- 

ORwm) 

srf ftqqfiipRf ossth. 1 

qC^i^ffT *Rfas- trarcg '+• 11 
q^Risf: 11 
srrR qya^f^ l” 


The beginning of Maahyamaoyayo<ja :— 

(qq: qfqsrfct *JJRF: I) 

— 

qrcR « qtsg^^^RFK: 

qf^T f*: f q^qR^iRR: | 
q: qi?rai%5qqqFqoi rt^f 

^[R^FFRI II 

nqqtfmR, f^mrm 1 m fayys<§ qpi [%[q;p? 
5i*q ?q sfrj 1 3fjf ! q?qi^ 1 

(qq«t) 

qtwR ! qqg^qq: 1 
^r: — %rf 1 

qi^oiisq q F5R: | 

qRq« qrq^ief 11 



■HF KlJPPUFWAiyil $AST 

11 HF^FAPrw lt*e;f|TljTF 

wru^P^Kt., CrtLi\<ib<-A 

C^) 

g^Rl! I 

— §p it f%^r?r*T i itt ^ Tfo^cRsirc^irtWr 
fl^Rfora*# ifpirrirfr ara«>i3H fasrrcwft i mv.I 
r W. Wi FRipARpR sfm*R TUR: I m ft | 


p: FRRTrf^af: r^rt t£j fg^at RRHtfpT: fl AT: 1 
ATT: flVj: RRRRW ?Tf fRig^ft (T” 


(fiRiR: I) 

^TTPI ! 


The ending of M adhyawavyaifocfcr . — 

— ft&R ! pRip i *r ! tofr ! pp- 
FRRRRR: I 

m\ g^gi art: ggj& qgrplgi srair %m: i 
qgftpioit w Risfa *pjg? Hircgfo: n 

(fa^Rf: I) 

iMRRRRISTfR: || " 


The beginning of Karnabhara : - 

“(gi*R icf: RIT5IR p'-W: ) 

P^rr: — 

gTPlRfWRi'WRfRRIR- 
g^gsrgql^raTRf^?: i 
Ri?3IfR5Tqig|R^R^TRl: 

#RftFg T-. || 
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IV * 3 

\ J .» A 

q^iiirsrr^ formrfo i arc »rf*r 
5i5? f? mt. i an? ! i 

(3T*T) 

*TT m ! ft^RIT J^RRFT&^R ! 

g^RTO — *m, fajra** ! 

HfJTR 5# 5T[rJ %#?[§#: \ 

HSF?t ?%TWF II 

(fa^iRf: |) 

JTPTT^RT II 


The ending of Karnahhar* i:~~ 

“( W^WR) 

S3? s*q?: sr 3**F3 133?: s?[ I 
?R[ TR^Wai *jftR3J: SRIRiT if: II 
( fsRcfil'Si ) 
^orwiWRras; n’ ? 


The beginning of 0 rubhangn: 

(JTIFSJ^ ffcl: 313503 ffRH) 

g^rer?: — 

tfNcftarad nRiRfa^i 

'&ats^fa$%S33R3Rr i 

M: 5l?3?l *RIsfo3>?T ^ 3331^ 

STfri 3^3 3: S WT3RS3 S3: %5T3: II 

<RW$f*mrc, fr?mirc i ®rc sft fasrpRs 

qs? *3 I 5 jf 1 3531 ft I 
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w 4r ! 4* fit: i 
ijt-jf: — ftspR i 

(sf%0 

#Rn%: — m ! 

asVfcMfai qflsR i 
m 4tqr ^r; u 

( RRfiFR | ) 

PTPRT !l 


The on<Jtn» nf V ruhlta naa: - ■ 

T?#n - - 

wm ^rasp-Rift FfqwfR 

'■jtfTT?: — 

gwJiraftqis f$ RiiFg i 

RRr^im 

qratef 4tfawqmtfww 7 'r- 
4 TR 4 ^TRPf: 5IRcfJtm: II 
(W^IRl: 4f ) 

^SR^R 5 ^ II" 

The beginning of the nameless Nataka: — 

(JTPSRT <lcf: ##T f[im: I ) 

Sprem — 

<TR: qRf^q^R *R: I 

jrRf-r agaiJR^R & ll 

qqR^fi^R |%|(?3}|H i fo'J r i? tjfa OffRR^ !|fS^ 
m zin ? r i -f\j \ q^?nr»f i 
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Strain — *wg, ta*j; I 

3?F^ tJF&J^F<JJF qjn^: m | 
qzffrT q^M^F W II 

(f^fiFRl: I) 

pimi II ” 


The beginning of Abhishekanataka : — 

( RF?FR cfSf: qftsifei R5RTR: I ) 

JJ5RTT! - 

*JF l%l v W*?w'i%^I I 

, ft'??RaF qRFFT 11 qf RftF^R'^I^FRI^^r II 

Rfniw>fK r'qf f«piir i ( w* fV*p»$ 
tfrI fasqqq^ii 3*? f? m'r\ \ ^ ! q^ifSt i 

(%q^) 

fa ! fc(: I 

t ii 

The ending of Abhishekanataka: 

( ) 

Hqr^fa TIT?: q^sfi SFilF 1 ?? I 
ptqft TFiff fRFFT ^Iffa: q31ffl ?: II 
( f^jfnTI: faf I ) 

wrisf* ii 

^qRFriqt wm a” 
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'the beginning of Pratimanataka 

( TT'TR: | ) 

tig §<i;wgs: grifa*i*i: «p^oraj i 
T( ?TT<TRTfelT«r \m WITTRI WtsWk II 
(jft«nfogs*?T 3 faq) «thI fg^n^rj 
(nftsr) 

ast — ! fa# i 

JJWTI — 3IR ! $K<T>l?RfaftT #131 am 

— 3 |«t ! a? i ( niTia i ) 

OT: — «#r; fc «J», 

^ 31^5 pt TJRitg^T#^ gtfpr i 

(^) 

3(1?} ! apq ' 

fMT: HTg, fesnw l 

gftai fc?*# atitai ufasrc#* 11 

( i ) 

^FTCT II 


The ending of Pratimanataka:-' 

m\ aw sintt ^frw aanta; | 

3*11 «^FTI WT^t {R| # T?IT?3 *■ II 
( f#FtRTi: | ) 

II 

Tilwiaii? *roisra, ll” 
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Besides exhibiting a structural similarity, thea^ plays alao 
contain, as the above quotations will show, several } assages in 

oommon, e g. fasmrfa I aft 

LncTlJnTtZ m foWITO* 5T« ^ I *9 I 

p 1 *^ 8 <lWTtn l ” is found in all plays except Pr -tijna, 

Gharudatta , Avimaraka , Pratima and Karnabhara, Again 
the sloka— 

^wemrsi *13%: tors h: ii” 

appears as the Bharata Vakya both in Svapnavaxavadatta 
and in Balacharita , The passage— 

nr<f: i 

OTflft WT<3 H: II” 

is Been in the plays Dratijna, Avimaraka and Abhisheka and 
the latter half of the sioka occurs in Paneharatra also. The 
practice of suggesting name: of the principal Dramatis Personae 
in the benedictory verse is alike in l rati jna % Pancharatra , 
Pratima and Svajmonataka. ‘j ho nioka-— 

^HtSflR s&iiW'f "TM: i 
sfgr^'f.aai <i<u || ’’ 

appears in the first Act of both Gharudatta and Balacharita 
The passage TOH*<1#” 0 c curs in the sixth Ac 

of Svapnanalaka and also in the fourth act of Abhisheka 
nataka . The part^H^d^HT^^W^of a sloka is seen in both fct 
second act of Pratima and m the sixth act of Abhishekanatah 
Many more points of similarity of this kind can be observe 
in the plays. 

As indicated by these points of close similarity, it is vei 
likely that all those plays are the work of the same authc 
As neither the name of the author nor that 
iTf lP klle W ° r k lQ mentioned in the Sthapana of the 
0 fty8 ‘ plays, it seems to me that they must have be 
written before such a practice came into vogi 
Having regard to the various poetio excellences which will 



mreafter noticed, I suouU tl ink that cho author was a great 
poet of antiquity and of wide r nowr, What we have till now 
irtO'-vn as Boa imava<avd(hB .a, though only in name, from 
mciom works of wich 'mat, bth.u > v> -Mar if a hhinaraju pta* 
yt'ta and ohhom, u im m , eh, ibid .y b i the i ama work as this 
Soapnanataka, whie • k, per \ q, t only a contracted form of the 
full name; for in Brapna*- alt cu, \y •. h ivo fd. ' <v ‘-cri nt ion of. the 
p/uwe bafa-xraj'i’s di : ' ; 'de -it kc '•iraduil i These ooi.uudera- 
tioim iiviki; mo rt::?a ‘d « -ina m phy •; wit!; unusual appre- 
ciation, for it is wo-’.-kr o'vn that ^oa^r-noa'Uinadr ^ 1 1 which 
was till now to ought to \ uvo Imon lust f ji > */< r vm composed 
by tho great poet Bhasa as too foihwing sioku ci Baja.iekham 
in Huktinmkt avail shmv : 

'HufTnT^^rf.Stww r : r-T-r ) 

|! J ’ 

Thu great pent t> r who is mHuiruv! in idee emmy/M iufcho 
VntHtaoana ut Malr.oH'a'jnihutra ’ey Kailda.w 'bjwiytfr 
;*«MWlfasWj<n$*:ii •,* tl the fc!lcwio<;*lokit 

« by BhaUa liana in / / m <** Irarharitc , 

WMtfT'foVir Vvj i-qui ku^Kq li 

I am surpn.teu m im.i that a few have boon labouring 
under an erroneous ■ muessyu that Bhasa and hhavaka are 
identical, Bhasa is d'oc-’inrb by Kalidasa us a very ancient 
ipoot in his Malioi!:at;}iiiaB.ra t wink Dhao^l a vac only a con- 
‘temporary and prof ..e a,' lh*nhn t the author rf Itatnaoali, aa 

is evident from the well-known lino ’ 

in the Kaiajapralcasa «•*«? well as from the comments thereon 

WRfl*r-i; ’ ’ I! Kc c >ja . ral< a.ir.-llri/iat- 
ki/ca by tin Vid!iach'ikft‘tm>'in- >± vv cm the re *v - poets 
*'»nr uou-’Hk* l it dg. . ten. o m ire. ho ii ». *-■ ! .u '» u hr j 

Th< se Natahas being lout' roce to Le th worn; u n ‘ha$a % 

j b 

,fcUQ epithet : by which Bhatta JJaua in the above 


t Vidaapf enduill {*) 
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sloka qualifies Ghasa's SntaJxu^ may apply to these plays, fo 
every one of them begins wuh t ho stage direction ^ 

eTa : Sjf^r^TRT q s ]WR; n 

As the man script • f Soapnaix^dvadatta, the best know: 
of the ijfi£u-s, vv”,s moih-MMn in several pl-.urs, and the manus 
scripts of N amatth.'im and (>/. mnuiatta w o** 
"rip^oapic-^'o irso-riopl* I UKd S;,« obfcMn complete marui 


u ‘ r,;i '- scripts of th. i-e With a view to edit ;uv 

publish iho*<». ih'.s end ;n view, I -iddrcr 

sod f event! o.imknt schMais, .oiropm: .s well as Inuiar 
Many of tvmi replied to iv fk,i ev u ih.Mo manuscriptF 
how, vor locomple-vj, of I Harm's *\ T atai:<i$ wlbch had long beoi 
regarded as lost, were lu ihwm.bvoMi vary great aequmitioi: 
but fociuj..*fiely, 1 '.Vila able m uotam a coiunk-tu, though no 
comet, manuscript of each or i.ho v.\ ) phi^s f' rut ij mini k 
Soapnana' ‘>i!ido'Az t This win bom m> friend IModk. / 
Anamtachar,:. of Mysuro v. ho v,w. ion i cm.- iyh to send mo 
copy of he copy 01 too nunsesup . ft,. mu oot-amod from .Kerala 
At tl\e end of this MauiewMpt cm y d o'; apnanasuvadatta ’ 
written WMU ’ b in . w>r» :*•> vuh wn>\fc v/o suppose 

to be iho tub nui'ie oi tiv \ y.'iamtUf;. u. A; uw one of the muni 
script of I'rMijna/uiilixi is mmum t , m full name of Pratijm 
yaujandharatjana. After ties, dm,, tour, i. obtuinc 

at Haripad a mauusekpi u: .ifk«//eh: umm ,-U. ubrumonyii 
Moot tatn of ruths nt. The Sna p;idca.<d,o<uuiHa with the a" 
of the new munibcnpl has assume; .s -Minih;c form and 1 fc< 
fully ruwiifdi-d my pa ms nn ILK Zoomit. Vvfcen tin a pm. 
vasaoadattii vv m. just in Li ... - .re ■< auoi.iuw rr-.r.uscvipt of it wr 
secured atom nEiu.in.ui Tmmi ot d inzt nun on Mafcham i 
Ghentjannur and s t parade man user p« of I 'ralij/iayaugandharG 
yana and of Abhlshehand!ji',:a were also o darned from fcb 
same source. 

After tioupihioa^aDudailiH, and some other plays wei 
published, a mauu-cript of the tinupmi was obtained from fcl 
KtUmanur JMUcj end another manuhenpi with a number 
plays other than titxipndjOasaoadaUa^ from Mr, Niiakanfch£ 
Ohakyar oi Manganam. AUo a complete copy of the frag 
inenlary play already referred to as not revealing its name wa 
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hen fouttfl to exist in the colex secured from Mr. Subra- 
aonyan Mootfcatu of i'uttiyal: sun mmo was learnt to bo 
hitavahja as shown by t- : : ■:>* --/iio z p.v-^/y^c of the play: — 

“l[?Tf WWf fetWfcr/WTVW ‘ 

'vaw\ m ?i 


(i * S r '< > • * ' h’ : b7 | ) 
'•''PWl 'HlJtffJ |l 


-li v ;v I<; 

Him n’ 1/'. 


The yrand aivl ehanoiM- . < *.«i t 

tbf* O*" -MO • ot • ; ; j V b * 
rov ;* ' ir» * -o »■ - r i 

papal a " ■ »•». * 1 1 v • ■ ' • i ' - 1 , • ■ o' . ;; - ;* 

|0?p0C^ f to the OX'*' P''T-»V - I < t-n* ' 

)r» this ground alor-o th*: :t ! •• ’A 
rAahlisheh, Otbo^ a i *:'uo in: o’ 
jheorv. Doubtin'-' b, h * < '"’''"e 

r dnrhi'tf/ht! !>ih? V I*v 

Christian f , ''.-I ; * ‘ «•' 1 -o s'; ; 




/ with which things aro 
■upbhooe tn n<b pro, and 
av.t op. • f >l)pi|#uM worn a 
: ,T ■ olov'uro ' p>- of these 
b * p n» i e 'in ' var hi those 

0 :' m \ ' a 1 m r / : : 1 n d VtJ <(. .s’ a . 
i i'h-isa om/M io well 

o bpowri m support of the 
'fin- uiviid tit a of <Miirs that 
r. i bo lit ! 1 ,V 5 A I > ot the 

1 .'.'it f- n ' /. 'o /; a 1 1 ka. a a ri'/uav a 

r pH fr 'TVrir’ t! MK^ I- 


tsw; s rn hinpsrir vPAvp- -• i?^t^ r, Tw/rm 

lIUTT’hNR^R: b.lp-o;; ! ' •• . f . * /-» or >**/'• bin dm eu /,.7-h tpada who 
fived in the 10 th Lur, A.i), uipah ’ of m 

jU Wiamfan a tya r,^ / a « hrr'p: 

Iberein ar other Xatrn \ t ■- al n> ra'^ihoni'd ut»i1pv l-ho nam«* of 
tyaridra CharuXaJf.-r, T tlmh it is our Charudrtttanataha. 


] Va t inana t who flourish* 1 '? inn«r tj^forn lnit.ifflatuirdhmta t fcho 
ilitVior of Dhv any aloha of tV ')th cenh.ry A. lb, qu-j-os ,n the 
lliKb Adhyaya of t!m fourth A' 5 riknrana of his Kiii'yttJaakani- 
i&travritti. tlio foilo-.via^ s?o!c.». t .y u.,*.:i 03 ,‘mum m too fourth 
^ of 8« ipn tox'iaua laita:- 
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*urr ! i 
swr m n ” 

In the second Adhyaya of the 5th Adhikarana is also quoted the 

passage t<z K ^ 3^^’ ’ wh ? ch is the fourth pada of 

a certain sloka in the fourth act of Pratijnayangandharayana . 
In the fifth Adhikarana of the same work is quoted the sloka, 

<Tf^R 

#TR*rR; qcrfcT !{” 

which occurs in the first act of Oharudattanataka. The 
former half of the sloka, 

“fesrffa cRTS^TR 5W | 

m?iw^ m \\ 57 

which occurs iu the first act of both Balacharita and 
Gharudatta 4 is quoted by Dandin ol the fifch century A. 0 
in the second Parichcheda of his Kavyadarsat- 

“fawK fa cRfSffR gqcTRR^rit W: ( 

n ,J 

The Arya t 

TOmri stotcrSr (?) i 

35W er sriro s??rat ir yRRpr si ” 

is quoted in the 3rd Udyota of' Dfwanyalokalochana as 
being taken from Svapnavasav^datta* But I should think 
that this sloka is not from Svapnavasavadatta, for it is 
found in none of the three manuscripts of ours. Besides 
this sloka apparently signifies the springing up of love 
for a lady at first sight. It should be either for Vasavadatta 
or Padmavati . But it could not be for the former, for the 
troubled thoughts of a lover for his far-off lady appear in this 
N ataka only long after a happy wedded life; nor could it be 
for the latter, for, she was offered to Vatsaraja even without 
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his request at a time when be was much afflicted with thoughts 
of Vasavadatta . This surely could not be the occasion for 
describing his low for Padmavaii, It is thus seen that this 
sloka could not find < place in Svapnava savadatta . Hence, 
we could not intV.i* even that fchh was an omission in the 
readings of some manuscripts, owing to the Natalca having 
ceased from circulation. Again, in tho explanation of the 
85th Karihi of fch a 8th Parichcheda of the SaAtyadarpana 
the sloka, 

“stoitoto q<*r ! ^ qi$q ^ q^cf: i 
to gqq^TO; n” 

is quoted from BalacharHa as occurring therein. But this 
sloka may very likely nave been taken from a BalachariH 
relating to S ri Baiun, for tho i ommentator of the Sahitya- 
darpana g in exphinhy ? '*n above* sloka add' 3 that it is addressed 
by Par am Bam a to Sri Ba^-a, An ’ so it is that tliif* sloka 
is not found in o u- P ala char it a which relates to Sri Krl lina . 
And thi' Rani a, Palachariia • -\n y probably be a work of Bhasa . 
For Abhish'h 7 ows e j c* master to Kishbindha , 
Sunday a and Yu bib a Kandas and the Pratimanataka takes 
its mat- rial? from ’hr- lyadhya and Aranya Bandas, 'thus 
it is not n *\5 Ov jdneo to smv iso, that Bhasa in his zeal to 
compose dramas ou f of Puroa J lama.yana should have also 
wrirteo a Nat a ha hu-ed or- the remaining Balahanda , 

likamaha in th' fourth chapter of has fCavyalanJcara 
illustrate Nyaijavirodha w follow^:- 

“fqiTO^q^q srarei isfc&h i 
fjfo*: q^l^q^^fWTOiq II 
3T?TOr^5Tur^nr gpsfrqTOdw i 
qqUTO ^ITO-TIT i 1 

qfqqrqi%q c^q afoq: tqrqfaaft i 
totoi tfqr qmci tor n 
TO | ♦ 

TOrfa qK^qr^q qfa^urfq wa ^\ ii 
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wt JW <pr: fqar wr | 
nrg^r w tw^cw: || 

3?tq?3f ftfa^qwrmgm^'wmsTfr i 
o;q;r[%^iq^rFsri * 5 ; p5?r: *PTO. II 

wtoa *Nr H^it Srsfant* qsaftqq I 
spriNi jprefe*: II 

q^wr =q*w far&rer =* i 
nm q? 5n%fq m r%?g aa n 

The subject reviewed by Bhamaha aboveps seen in its entirety 
in Pratijnanntika, Moreover, the Prakrit passage << 3T I, TW *W 
J?r?T fqt, 3TW W? TOT, mv TO gqp’jn the first act of Prati- 
jnamtika is quoted in the form of vor-o ‘‘fflTSTO TO VRT TO 
N?Tr wr J by Bhamaha in his enquiry on Nyayainrodha . 
The name itself of the Natilca is not mentioned by Bhamaha , 
probabaly on account of the Natiha having been well-known 
in his days. The subject of Bhamaha' s enquiry is found in 
the Brihathatha also. This should not lead one to infer that 
Bhamaha had Brihatlcatha in view, and not Pratijnanatilca t 
for the passage TO SlftTj” quoted by Bhamaha occurs 

in Pratijna , while nothing authorises to infer that the same 
passage occurs in Brihatlcatha, The fact, however* is, as we 
will Bhow presently, Brihatlcatha was written only after the 
age of Bhamaha. Bhalmacharya t it seems to me, must have 
lived long prior to Kalidasa . b'or, while he mentions such 
names of poets and poems as Medhavi , Ramasarma, Asmahor 
vamsa , Ratnaharana t Achyutottara , all unkrown to us t he 
has never mentioned the name of Kalidasa of world-wide fame 
or <any of his works of supreme excellence. But had Bhamaha 
ever seen the poem** of Kalidasa he would have of course 
mentioned them or made them also, as in the case of Prati- 
jnanatika , subject to his criticism. Bhamaha in his ‘ 

T^FR” (enquiry into poefic conceits) speaks of the fashion o! 
making messengers of olouds, wind efco. 
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jfiir i 

<wr ^iT^Rnsqre^Rq : |i 
arerars^^rear ?^5tf^rrRir: | 

^ zri smrwfa 3^prr h gs^ u 

31?: -iic^^r cItT|;to 5 ^ ^tqg 1 
«f*n ^qg i^r<j giretfa: sjg^qci 11 
( Bhainaha's Kamjalankara , Parichcheda 

From this, we cannot conclude that Bhamaha was conversant 
with the pcem, Meghadata , for then we could as well infer 
that he knew also of Sukasandesa written by a poet of 
yesterday. Hence I think that by these slokas, oar Acharya 
Dnly teaches us generally that the fashion in some of our 
Kavyas of lovers sending messages through such inanimate 
objects as the wind, the moon, the oiouds and such living 
^articulate creatures as the bee, the Chakravaka and the 
parrot is not desirable on the occasions when the sender of 
»he messages is in a state of sobriety. Bearing in mind this 
netrucfiion of our Acharya, Kalidasa , with his keen sense of 
poetic propriety, observes, in defence of his message through 
he clouds, at the beginning of Meghadata 

1 £ ^%ci ; mwmm qfymi m m: 

w> vmfon i 

w?mr \i ||” 

Ihua it is seen that Bharnat. id much prior to Kalidasa . 

^gain in the passage, 0 f 

\Leghaduta % Kalidasa speaks of the aged villagers of Amnti, 
slever in relating the story of Udayana, This may lead one 
io believe that the old villagers of Avanti at the time of 
if Kalidasa might have seen Udayana in their younger days 
md that TJ day ana's age must be only a little earlier than 
Kalidasa's, If so, how can Bhamaha' s Apriority to Kalidasa 
iold good, seeing that Bhamaha does not even hint at 



Vatsaraja's proximity in time, but speaks of him as a character 
of remote history or romance? But thn is not so, for, in the 
Prastavana of Malavikaynimilra , Kalidasa speaks of Lhasa 

of wide spread fame 

fa-PS TdJTTC^: ?&n%?raR fjRW V-I *JgflR:’and ii regards 
the works of Lhasa as belonging to a very ancient date, ‘’W 
v\im? OT ^ ^rrn mz* OTfaOTOT. 3 ’ Thh mean* that in 
the course of a long period, Lhasa's fam< i had nr-en gradually 
growing**&til iu Kalidasa's time it ranched it v summit; am 
several centuries should have intervened between Lhasa am 
Kalidasa to jjustif \ such language, it is certain tn'wifort 
that Lhasa is anterior to Kalidasa and U day ana is sfci! 
farther removed from him Hence, 0 day ana, fc’v 1 hero o 
Lhasa's Nataka> has not the shjitngt chance of being pack 

a little before Kalidasa , '1 h* 4 passage 1 k RT| 

means n ally this: that the old vdhu>or3 having heard o 
the ancient romantic stogy 7 of (J day am J fchoir own.villag 
are fond ot telling Hie wonderful la by as all old men are; an 
not that they have seen U day ana , i has Bhamaha's loo; 
priority to Kalidasa is confirmed, hgaui, Lhamaha in dieem 
sing in his Kavyalankara , the form of a Katha and ai 
Akhyayika , does not mention Brihatkatha , which, from th 
peculiarity of the Katha t deserves mention in that counectio 
and to which Dandin under the same top e in his Kavadars i 
refers, 

“^*rrw4f mg*§<rr*fr \ ^ 

I should therefore conclude that;, at the time of Bhamaht 
Brihatkatha had not come into existence, Only after Lh 
maha's time, those wonderful andanteresting stories were culi< 
from the Itihasas t from Svapnavasavadatta and other Kavyt 
and from folk-lore and woven by Gmiadhya wish additions 
kis own into that treasure bouse ot stones called Brihatkath 
Gimadhya's was a c>nu mpjraty of S ihoaham s ac found 
ot the era of that name, Bhamaha's iaco baing utius each 
than Gunadhya goes bacu to the firs: ooutary procedoig si 
Christian era. The author of our Natakas deserving of ooar 



iate much earlier than that of Bhamaha must necessarily 
1)6 placed not later than the third or the second century B. C, 

Again, Vishnugupta (alias GhanaJctja or Kautalya) the 
great propounder of pol tics, a contemporary of Chanrfragapla 
Maury a is known to have lived in tho fourth century B. C, 
Tn his Kautaliya Ar'hasastra where he tells us how, on the 
Bve of war, ministers and prints should breathe spirit and' 
enthusiasm into soldiers, he observes: — 

“pzRcrcrsCT ww: sswwni mmm: q*isms- 
cTsit:’ *%, summit — ‘si a Jimt 

sjpntflL’ 51%, arfi?#*! — 

qra. r mi: jufcr i 

afar aR«rra qifo ?ur: nmR. §353 qft<q 3 r?eT: 11 

:% 515% fusts: §35 <5*%aRi<iqq. 1 

fin. ?TFT HI 35 I 5 * R *I*®\ % f.ct Jt II 

5% Ht'5(35M?fil> : qia3.«I5q^ 4%%. l” 

(Kautalya's Arthasastra , Adhikatana 10, Adhyaya 3) 

The substance of the passage is : that to the brave is 
reserved a happy end, those who lose their Iifo in battle attain 
that which is won by long penarcu and sacrifices. The victo- 
rious are ever honoured cn earth but he who shrinks from 
Sghting for the royal master by whom he is fed is a sinner 

destined for hell. This sloka*^ which is quoted above 
is found in tho fourth act of Praiijnayaugandharayana 
addressed to soldiers to stimulate them to fight. Now we 
have to see whether this sloka is borrowed from the Natalia 
by the author of Arthasastra or the other way. When a 
minister out of policy addresses soldiers on the nobility of death 
in battle and the sinfulness of shrinking from fighting in the 
sause of one’s master, his words are not likely to be credited, 
unless backed by authority, Bence the first quotation 
‘sr ^ ufcrfr ^Ri^from the sacred Sruti, This is followed by 
>WO slokas which read as cited from a source which, in import - 
Me, is of e<jual force with the Smith' Hence the sloka 



could not be fche words of the author of Arthasastra 
Further the fact that it immediately follows another quotation 
also proves it to be a quotation, For, the previous sloks 
: 5, is obviously a quotation as the word to which boll: 

^I'l’and^Ff’ refer is not in the sloka,but has to be gathered, ai 
shown by the construction, from the passage preceding it ir 
the work from which it is quoted. And this verse has, in fact 
been traced in Parasara Smriti . Again, Kautalya introduce? 

the two slokas with (meaning, ‘here are th< 

si okas orTThe subject’) which he never does in cases of his owr 
slokas. But on two occasions Kautalya quotes verses of hii 
own with this remark “Here, there is this,*' once in Adhikaram 
VII, Adhyaya VI in the Samhita PrayaniJca Prakarana ; anc 
again in Adhikarana VII, Adhyaya IK in fche Hiranya Sandhi 
Prakarana . But such is not the case, “Here, there is this’ 
shows that what follows is in completion of what was saic 
before with which it forms a part ; and that it does not pur 
port to strengthen what has already been ooncluled, becaus< 
the stanzas quoted do not profess to establish anything tha' 
has been said before ; and also because the quotation is no 
specifically stated to be “Slokas" when the author says “Here 
there is also this" and not “Here, there are these stanzas.* 
Such a statement has significance only as referring to a quc 
tation. Moreover there is also this that Vamana in his Kavya 
lankara in examining in the Prayo gxkadhikarana theappropri 
ateness and correctness of the various forma and expression 
found in poetry, quotes fche last *Pada * of this stanza and ex 

mineB the correctness of^'^Cfound in that Pada, So Vamam 
regards this verse as belonging to the domain of literature an< 
Pratijna is the only known work of literature where thii 
verse is found and that decides that Bhasa must be its author 
Further in Kavya$ % the authors having an easy and gracefu 
command over words express their ideas, scientific or popular 
naturally in their own words. But if ever they quote fron 
others' works they da so with an unmistakable indication, Ai 
there is no Buch indication in Pratijnayaug<mdharayana> ii 

the ease of (be sloka*^ should think it U Bhaw's on 
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stoka quoted by Chanahya t the author of the Arthamstrti, 
Thus we see our Bhasa's priority to Chanalcya • 

In the fifth act of Pratimanataha , in the passage addres- 
sed to Bama by Bavana % one Medhatithi is mentioned, 
“w *ri|^rc 

Ihis Medhatithi ought to be an eminent Maharshi and not 
the commentator of Manu , for he is mentioned along with 
auch high names as Manu, Maheswara t BrihUtspati and 
Prachetae . Thus there is no reason for suspecting the age of 
Bhasa to be posterior to that of Medhatithi , the commentator 
of Manu. 

The characteristic merits of these Natakat are also in con- 
sonance with their extreme antiquity. 

7. The Merits of the mu r . 

worka. -Lne manner of expression in them is 

quite unique ; for their language is so 

clear, lofty and majestic, as well as aweet aDd charming ; and 

it is very seldom, if at all, that we meet with such excellences 

in works which are less than ten centuries old. 

1. The ser tences are everywhere replete with a wealth 
of idea?, beautifully expressed, which cultured minds will 
highly appreciate. 

2, The varied and subtle manifestations of objects in 
different conditions and environments are graphically described, 
so as to be realized vividly by learned men. 

d. Again, our celebrated poet who is always mindful of 
the Rasas $ nowhere appears to be wanting in brevity or appro- 
priateness of expression, nor does he fail to use adequate words 
or to convey proper meaning so as to suit the sentiments 
expressed. 

4. It cannot be Baid that we do not meet with in the 
works of one or two very famous poets sweetness of expression 
or ease of language; but those qualities seem to have attained 
perfection in 'these dramatic works. That these dramas Issued 
forth from the mouth of the poet as freely as breath itself, 



will be apparent to all learned men on examination. In every 
way it appears to me that the elegance of diction as well at 
exposition in these dramas is only a different but a more 
pleasing form of Rishieuktis. On a close study of every one 
of these Riipahas, various merits herein detailed and even more 
can be easily discerned by all learned men. But I shall only 
quote a few Vakyas from everyone of these Natahas just to 
illustrate the How of language. 

The following verse taken from Svapnavasavadatta is 
addressed** oy Yaugandharayana to Vasavadatta who was 
sorely afflicted at b ing asked to get out of the way, in the 
forest by Padmavati's attendants— 

M'Wa ufg«n% gR^Rg | 

$i3$gqr ggg: qfticmrar iRgfg n” 

The saying of Vatsaraja (Act 4>, si. 9) illustrates that a 
kind reception should meet with equal hospitality: 

“gnjRi sir fggRRr gg$Ri®rf ^ ( 

$arc: ^ur: u» 

The necessary results of labour are thus exemplified in 
Pratijnanalika (Act 1, si. 18)— 

“$T8i5iagRg flswRr? (^kri ^[fg i 

g(R(fRr giggsiR gqioir HRk*gt: gggRr | » 

The following ars the essentials of a bridegroom aooording 
to Mahatena (Act 2, si. 4)— 

gR5|pq \\ H gg( 

gg: gr3$lg gpq Qorr |r srsgrg, | 

g^t $q $11% g gga: 

gg| giw g ft g qfcrregr gqag: n ” 

The feelings of a bride’s mother are portrayed in (Aot 2, 
si 7) — 

“3R%gTlgg[ s»n 5%fg stfgg gg: | 

'WlttRft RRgJ |:feg[: gRR} || ” 
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The anxieties of a preceptor in reference to a pupil are 
described by Dronacharya in Panckaratra (Aot 1, si. 18) — 

sRJHHSgvrj fa«reW! | 

hr gqpr g*% srsrjjHwri'yisfcr fasn «rg: li” 

The next 6loka (Act -3, si, 9) brings n ut the fear of Yudhi- 
shthira lest the vices of Dliarlarnshtras Bhould be imputed to 
them: — 

“tr,%r?Hraf hr ®i% jRfRHi to hhith i 
Hrftttlfif f i asw% HWRHRiRfiHrTOS3. i| ” 

Virata's praiee of a warrior’s deeds is contained in the 
iollowing sloka (Act 2, si, 2is) — 

‘‘HlfecRH !? HRR S5IHHRH HR^H 1 

aif Rrafiar gan hrrrh 5?hi 3 u ” 

Here is a description of darkness as given in Gharudatta 
;Act 1. si. 20) — 

“ 33 u 5 Roinraqf vrihi hhhsh raw H ?*;?Rh t 
3 *RHfa (f HHnra m vrir w tfra: 11” 

The thougts of a thief are described in (Act 3. si, 7.)— 

‘‘aRfS’raR. wasiHjflwpft I 

TOW HK HR 3'R *RJR £:#rpr H (%% ||” 

The following are Dhritaraihtra’s words of sorrow at 
bhimanu’s death, taken from Dutaghatotkacha (81. 17) — 

“*gur HUlaRR^tUH. THf'iTIRHR. I 

hr 3% u?Rf h qraar gnr: 11” 
htaotkacha's retort to Dmyodhana is given below(Sl. 45)— 

h a srasf §ma. whh. iWht wirtt: 
fira% h h*u >?t3: hr) ?i?trra rani^rr: 1 

H =H gHHH HHHH RTfra RSirHTI: 
faffRg'ltS'PHW Hill H 3 HlHHT It” 
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The heavy responsibilities of a icing and a minister as 
described by them i '=i)eotively ate found in the following, from 

the Avimuralca ( c. 1, Sis. 2 & 5) — 

“w; um ra-rt: SF^waufa; jjfijseqr *?rppu? 
n«®rsn $i*?f i 

src 8i?i3?fi 'rtowW nfgeio^ 

\m. *Mi% r :'fir vrorciw <p: msfa || 

^raWi swia 

ferai fam < stnara i 

•smi^i ?<3?Kr: ijqfarq: 

SfR z:m^\ jjw: H” 

The commencement of the night is described i 
(Act 2, SI. ! 3 ) - 

“mWMWwii ftafii|m# nsraat fl|w:il*t 5 foraitt: l 

drfRW'p’a-;; lapdt mffa |i” 

The supreme efficacy of fate is shown in the followir 
versa (Act 3, si. 12)— 

“q^t fr?t mac 'T fawrfd ?w: 

*£r qi ^ inv’iisr wra iRrfa qjqq, i 
gq*. jp-cir rturf 

ks II” 

EfectB of darkn-'cs arc here depicted ( Dalaeharita , Act 
si. 1 > & Act a, si. 10) — 

“awwrr s-q k: ; f mfr^rr rq sRT: i 
gwi^SR sr-Tf’i ?ftr sifqqqq: ii” 

“jffnFfcTJiisi^ am a?? Mi fastens? | 
wpnqq'm *r?r ma) n ’* 

The benedictory verse in the Madhyamavyayoga run 
follows ( 81 - 1 )— 
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qj£r sfc l 

m srtsRUsrgdh;iR $qnqwmq ii ” 

Here we have the description of a Jdnkshasa (si 26) — 

“fiUr«r: *rgf;T*RW fw^i^fKWi 

snj>*: iswrcff^iqHiV-eq^i: i 

*9nr«fr 

§sqxfi *T$raf}3fi VrT.--ii<>-> ‘i-l: II 5 ’ 

Here is Kama's reply to Salya w: -•• < c yc l * to the giving 
away of hia armour and ear-ring (Karna ; 'h<u‘ii HI, 19) — 

‘■ftHETr.OT n^tcT gq&qw' RTiRf qRqf: | 

&& *r&WRr m ^ gwifu vA ^ ^ oV} fosicr i|” 

The description of Duryodhana who 1 -t*. fall n down with 
is thigh broken is contained m this vers {Urtibhanya, si. 28)- 

frf^sgasr?*# (hfinwr^': g*: ®w- 

?mi*R #nim*rS wfliKW ^igrs: ii J> 

The sorrowful words of hakuhviana as Sita faces the 
tal by fire (aff»s&a) are quoted Ulow {A Ihi t-hekttiuitaka 

6, el. 21)— 

“fiww.iw: are ^ sri*R*i * 

su8r5rj>: gfsSferoa «jt u ” 

itanana’* words expressing that l:e rml rot anticipate 
iy dangerous consequecces from llama arc contained in 

ot 3, b1 19.— 

CI W S5R9S: faRqif*ra I 

*t# rerg*f5R.*rei gviisre u” 

Rama's utterance in Ptatimanatalca may be noted 

Al.il «-r 



“srRssr qjf re# gq# *rsrm^ arwfift 

qg?f 5 fa## flfq srf V# ir fare«m: 

??: T-V. $# ftgqfa q=T: qreersr # fawi: il” 

The prostration of Bama at bis father’s feet immediately 
after he came to know of the royal mandate for his cororation 
as narrated to Sita, is described in these words (Act 1, si ; )— 

‘%ir m«\ qdctr rrcqrqft tows* i 

ft# ff#r qrlr wflffq ki# fin: ll” 

The words addressed to Rama by Lalcshmdna who go: 
extremely angry at Kaikeycs conduct are as follows (Act 1 
si. 18)— 

‘faf? H 9# 9# %' rig; f<J5r Hr 3.HI 
?c(3fHR^cr: aqisfaq 'TRW | 
spr sr #m fa wm? fraR«rq) 
gqfaqf# qri afar qaarfaeir qqq. u ” 

Bharata’s feeing of surprise at the prospective sight of h 
own people may be quoted ( Act .>, si. 3) — 

“qfaafaq fin: fag; qrcql; fag-torre* rwr trgreirfaq- 
«qfergqn<ri m «rere: k<Wfa nrewfaurere: t 
9S?t ?fa ngftfa sqiqaarfa tga: %qgr 

qR 5 RraRq[fHH?aq q?qtfa #» w *nq{ =9 #rerfaon n” 
Bharata's reply to Kailayi may ako be cited (Act, 3, si, 16) 
“qqnqsrer s^ortfr 5 % gfwgnr 

stager#: fregwqr #: ^q«r: | 

qfaafRqr: #q>wqr: tgqnqqR#- 

$ftfa q=q«r fafiapwr <qqr 93 glftrar: ||” 

Here is another sayiog ol Bhxrata (Act 3, el. 22)- 
“aw qreqifa qqw ^qqfaqr: 1 

a wrq>qr sfawr q?r nqq: i|” 
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The benedict or y verse in DutavaJcya runs as follows: — 
“tt?: b i 

aiifast srgfa^i n” 

So far with reference to verses. The superior excellence 
if sentences which are not subject to the restrictions of versi- 
cation is everywhere to be observed in these Rupakas, It 
eally surpasses in grandeur tlie style of other works and is in- 
omparable. A perusal of the work will make this alear ; 
tence no illustrations are given. 

The defects pointed out by Uhamaha in Pratijna Natika 
to which we have already referred, may 

Bhamahas Criticism .. 

Explained. be explained, Bhatnaha considers it extre- 

mely improbable that such an illustrious king as Vatsaraja 
[ould have been unaware of his enemy’s strategem in resorting 
) the fictitious elephant, either through the absence of spies or 
3e negligence of his ministers; or that he would not have been 
^uidered by his infuriated enemies, while he was alone and 
ad fallen into their hands or that he could not have distin- 
pished a fictitious elephant by day. The first statement does 

f it require any serious refutation, for it is quite possible that 
en a farsighted king, with all his spies and his devoted and 
Scient ministers, in his great eagerness for elephant-hunt, 

I ight disregard his ministers’ advice and proceed alone in 
bste. 

Again, a prudent and generous- minded minister like Salan- 
| tijana could well have prevented the attempted murder of 
itsaraja on the ground that it would be more pleasing to 
lord if such a valiant and honourable foe could be taken 
ptive, and that it would be a very mean act to kill a captive 
|ao was already stupefied by blows. It must be, for these 
sons, that Bhamahacharya refers to the fictitious elephant 
|the last ground of his objections; but on a minute examina- 
3, even this is of no account, for in Pratijna Natika , Ham - 
jca, in reference to deception practised upon Vattaraja % 
5SS— 


m 
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<£ cf£f fk 3T 3T3OT 

^ qwifirefe vw ^crgsraff sjrd srgw<OT 

ftar fci\ w fts^iwrfe^^r I ” 

It is clear from the above passage that the place where fc! 
fictitious black elephant was posted, wss covered with such 
dense forest of sala troes that it was hardly possible to disti 
guish an eleptant. While oven the existence nf the elephai 
was left *o be inferred only through the tusks, it were hard 
likely to conctive even by day that it might possibly be 
fictitious ouo t It is, however, clear from Pratijna Natika fcr 
Vatsaraja's elephant-hunt must have taken place about ni 
day. From this, Bhaviaha concludes that, however dense t 
trees might be, even there, darkness cannot co-exist with mi 
day light, that it is thus impassible that an elephant could r 
he distinguished owing to the density of the sala trees, a 
that such a statement is a mere exaggeration. On the otb 
hand, it seems to us that actual experience shows that the 
could be total darkneBS or account of the density of sala tre« 
in spite of broad day light, if on the other hand, as narrat 
in the Kathasaritsagara which is a close copy of Bribe 
katha , evening twilight had begun to set in, Vatsaraja's on 
neous impression becomes more probable; but this ingenic 
statement does nowhere appear in Pratijna Natika , and fcl 
it is quite possible that the author of the Brihatkatha mig 
have conceived this statement for the sake of repelling Bi 
malia's criticisms and Somcdevabhatta having come across it 
Brihatkatha would have inserted it in his own work, Kath 
saiitsagara. * Everything has thus been rendered clear, 

II, Lambaka, LV. Taranaga, XVIII, Sloka 
* a WT3 ir> 



There is no path trodden by great poets like Kalidasa, 
but is pioneered by Bhasa , There are many points of simi- 

9. Bhiifia’s followers, ht[t ^ fco Bham ' s work in ^hijnana- 

sakuntala the best known works of Kali- 
dasa who has attained unrivalled fame as the prince of poets, 
since the era of Vikramaditya, 

For example, a sloka in the fourth act of AbhisheTca- 
nataka runs thus 

“tof * ftorarifq ufstfr 

m* rr^ * ^ ssrffcrfNr mm i 

m r%R3R, ii ” 

There is a similar verse in the fourth act of Sahuntala : — 

“<Trg * rw Rirorfcr crit g**iF^#rg m 

mwamw ^c?f m I 
mm 

m mfo ii ” 

Here it may be observed that there is not only similarity 
of ideas between the two siokas but the very same sweet and 

melodious expressions, such as *STffd s , 

are used by Kalidasa also* Again in the first act of Bala - 
charita , the following verse has reference to Devalci , who^ 
having entrusted the child to Vasudeva seems, as it were, to 
proceed towards two different directions; her body going to- 
wards the place of confinement, but her mind towards the 
child 

“55% erarli^rpjjR i 

*pi[ wfa aft ^ W'$m\ rlc*tr far n ” 

There is a striking similarity between this verse and the 
following one in the first act of Sahuntalat— 
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"ussfir 3*: 5T fii vim I 

lar: Bffora \\ 

The following line in the first act of Svapnavasavadattc 

is by a slight change rendered thus in the first act c 
Sakuntala : — 

31m” 

Similarly there may be observed several other pointB c 
resemblance between the works of Bhasa and those of Kah 
dasa. 

Again such striking similarities can be clearly noticed ii 
Bhavabhuti's works also on a close examination. As instance 
may be taken Atreyi's discourse in the second act of Uttara • 
ramacharita which closely follows that of the Brahmacharv 
in the first act of Svapnavasavadatta , as also that of thi 
Vidyadhara in the sixth act which follows a similar discoursi 
in the sixth act of Abhishekanataka . 

Again, the use of Dandaka in the fifth act of Malatima 
dhava bears a strong analogy to the Dandaka form employe* 
in the fifth act of Avimaraka . 

The work known as Mrichchhakatika which is reputed t< 
be older than Kalidasa's plays not only contains many point 

1A u.uu, . of similarity to Bhasa's works but th 

10. Mrichohhakatika J 

Compared very same sentences are taken wholesal 
from the one in the other. Thus several verses and sentence 
in Charudattanataka are either literally transcribed, or ar 
made to undergo but slight alteration in Mrichchhakatika 

A verse in the first act of Charudattanataka runs thus : - 

“*iwr atWw forage: i 
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The corresponding verse in MrichchhaJcatika is the 

following :— 

u ?m *rr%: mfc if*® ft§?rgjh i 

€*afcT q^mr qfteg^R^ste: li 

Again in the third act of Gharudattanataka , the following 
sloka occurs : — 

“*n*rV: £rcr 

H 5 Cr s*rqq q^m: i 

*TPn qr^\ ?jnniR> 

€rqr *JT%g *t%z ^ fcifh* qyg: mk n 

The third act of ftlrichchhakatika also contains a sloka 
corresponding to it : — 

‘^rr: qn\ swq jprt 

SmsHwgqrsfTqgsR m qqu: i 
irrqr sqsRRqqR* srnr 

^Rr *rfqg ffqrsg fftfr qnsfr ***& 11 

Similarly in the fourth act o i Charudatta and Mrichchha~ 
fcatika respectively there are the following slokas :— 

sRfasiffr qiw ^13^ m 11 ” 

^wsrRi^wir 1 
^ w« jngq;*q% 11” 

These are the words of Sutradhara in Oharudatta :— 

^ Tfs q;r %t£t fasR^rar 33^10; gqipqxrqfes- 
fkw i%3T & sreRftq 1 (qrc^*q) nf^sr 
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arrarra alanr ftfor <nd% | n* sifriw If i wa nflaifa n’ 

1 he same idea ia expressed in Mrichohhakatika in thi 
following terms :— 

“ raraffdarata gasda^anrarf fan Jr iga<sm 

fflojpff? nwrn i ar nra It agn 3 nsrrfir n/ra ft ft f gforofin 33 
nuan 01 Ira 1 (aftaiaTradaa a) nn a amra If 1 ar afnarfa 1 

At the beginning of the second act of Gharudatta 0001 
the foilowmg sentences : — 

“nfafr— ad ad 1 

- - ajfrf ! <n farra an irm 1 ft ad ad/% 1 

nfopcr — ft ! 1% an afar? 1” 

Similar expressions oocur in Mrichchhakatilcii also, 

“an^adnr — fs%! ad ad 1 

%?r — n^n ! or ft ft arafa 1 /% ad ad 1 

aapardm — f% an araa 1 
— ad ad ad ra 1 ” 

Again, the third act of Gharudatta contains the folloiwi 

“=araart: — anra ! dnr araragdaaa ^aa. 1 fa: ” 

— aria qrreg aa | aa t| ?ra arnsd agrar ?rl 
fl asaft 3 a% and; n afa 1 arnrai aia agrar ragaonafed I 
gtftd fan °relaa 1 ffraar ft rerar fewraiai fan agnr nfa/* 
d? II” 

Similarly in Mriahchhalcatika : — 

— art ard rag nrg Jrala dan 1 #m if map 
Raatraq.) ja:” 

‘'ra gn a?: — an ara gait ran fra ranra 1 arranrn * 
aj;dn ngran n ann/ar amda 1 arlanr gia a^a naafl f|« 
«rwt fan fa# nt?n ggftnra I ngrar ra ranfe arnrar ga» 
qigiaarsd g^agdifd fan ara narar raa a a dnra 1” 



*the fourth aot of Gharudatta haa the following 

— nsrals! u * rir, fgctaH^ra h 

*sja*cf. w^rai aiNifeat r i ” 

Similar words in Mrichchhakatika are : — 

“51 ! vfra gn * q?*m | a«rc[ * 

$[4R sqiirfear Jnft qfm: i ” 

Another sentence in the fourth aot of Gharudatta runs as 
follows :— 

“*T3R^?;: — SfRcI:, ?TRR^f5flTr wr 

ft&fn, ifowfamr 'i*m: i 

’maifhfci i” 

'ihe analogous passage in Mrichchhakatika runs thus :— 

‘•'5T[%5^: — tftforpsrr rasrrqqfa— 

i a^jjsraiwfa n ” 

Many other analogous passages can be easily pointed out. 
Again, the plot in both the plays centres round Gharudatta* 
It thus follows that one should be the basis of the other. It 
may, however, be appropriate to observe that Gharudatta 
nataka alone can be the source wherefrom Mrichchhakatika 
ia derived; for it is only in later-day plays that the work and 
its author.are specially mentioned. While the Prastavana 
in Mrichchhakatika contains a description of the poet and hia 
work, the same ia wanting in Gharudatta which only goes to 
show that the former is of subsequent dat6. However, Mrich • 
chhakatika contains many excellent passages which are not 
mot with in Gharudatta . Hence the proper inference seems 
to be that the short play of Charudatta has been amply en- 
larged by the addition of fine passages which renders the plot 
even more interesting and has, under the name of Mrichchha - 
katika , become famous as the work of Sudraka. Thus Mri- 
chchhakatika being almost another version of Gharudatta t it 
is but proper that learned men should regard it as a very an- 
oient work and its author as belonging to a very remote period 
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Under the false impression that he is the original author, 
though his work simply consisted in rebuilding with old materi- 
als. There is no authority to say that Sudraka must have 
lived prior to Kalidasa , but it is certain that he is a predeces- 
sor of Vamana, the Rhetorician; for he expressly says in his 
Kavyalankarasutravrittn— 

(swreigro) swift i” 
Thus it is clear that the poetical eminenc : of Bhasa has been 
the maigstfl^ of poets like Kalidasa and Sudraka. 

Looking into the composition of Bhasa i\ will be seen 
that his unrivalle i merit lies in the deli- 
Pratiuia andSvapQsi; neation ot the real nature of things in 
Kalidasa's ^D^poudenc 0 their conditions by sweet, apt and lucid 
words suggestive of lofty ideas. Of the 
natakas of Bhasa hitherto obtained, wherein this merit of his 
shines mo c t, one i« the Svapnavasavadatta and the other, I 
think, is the ratimanafalca . Of these twe, in the Svapna- 
vasavadatta, the central Rasa (W) is the Vipralambha - 
sringara (iwswresrc) to which the Arthasrinqara 
ffR) is only an auxiliary. In the Pratima, however, the 
csntral Rasa that runs through it is the Dhamavira mingled 
with Karuna Rasa — the Dhannavira manifesting itself in the 
enthusiasm displayed by the hero in cherishing the single 
thought of carrying out the Dharma , i. e., fulfilling the 

mandates of his royal fafchor. The life-like reality of soliloquy 
and conversation in these Nafakas is quite unparalleled, and 
so is their attraction for men of di c omment. Borne of the 
materials of these Natakas which completely engross the 
minds of the readers are found to have been shadowed forth 
in the Sakuntala. In the Pratimanatakai— 

(I) The incident of the l alkala described in the first Act 
is also seen in the first act of Sakuntala . The thought 
concisely expressed by Bhasa in aTR” 

(Pratima, Act. 1) is taken up by Kalidasa and conveyed in the 

fora, (Act 1, at. 17) 
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“ fefor i? «proi no?* l ’* 

and is enlarged on by such illustrations as that ot lotus eto«i 
thus, 

“ yit 

flfoqflfq fprat^n i 

q5#:nfa a^r ” 

(ii) The penance of watering { lants described in the fifth 
act is found in the first act of the Sakuntala wifjj just this 
difference, that, whe >6 as Bhasa has described the penance as 
being bearable, in apt Arthantaranyasa containing Upama 
( Pratima , Act 5, si 3), 

“ qfsw; q*: wara ^rsfa a ara qrasr i 
q;s qq SNaarjJiiq «« sarft: qifiRtq^rfa n ” 

the unbearableness of the Fame is expressed by Kalidasa in 
the form of a Nidarsana ( Sakuntala , Act 1, si. 1G) 

“%i mmi * i 

m n m*m\ u ” 

The heroes also in both the works equally applaud the 
penance, with the friendly greetings (Pratima 

Act V and Sakuntala Act I). Besides in the couplet occurring 
in the same aot of Pratimanataka , (Act 5, si. U) 

SR- ^ 3am II ” 

Kama asks Sita to bid good-bye to the fawns and trees, which 
she had tended as her foster-children, to the Vindhya mountain 
and the oreepers, her dearest friends. Among these, the 
taking leave of the trees as foster-children is plainly described 
in the Sakuntala (Act 4, si. B) 

“ ht »t(: ! 

qi§ a to awwra ar 

^ ftqwarfq qs qt qssqq, i 
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“ sms I gimrfa f% g»rtifaf*r 

^fei% i 

9T5RJJH — "ig ftgftfa i «& i 

fofa^r — *r? sixfifr srftag q[3#w afgr, sfiftorw 

3?3 ft 3jTjon 37353 3* 3(7371% I 

3 T $H I 8 I — g?Jr 33 3 i 379337 Horr# i ” 

(iii) The imaginary herbs Avidhavakarana and Sapatni - 
mardana referred to in the third act have for their counter- 
part thearffulet Aparajita, in the seventh act of Sakuntala . 

(iv) In the sixth act, the love of Vatsaraja towards 
V 'asavadatta is heightened by the incident of the regaining of 

the Vina (^0 which was lost at first, and by obtaining 
subsequently the picture of V asavadatta-, while in the sixth 
act of the Sakuntala , the recovery of the lost ring and the 
subsequent gain of Sakuntala 1 s picture, both similar in nature 
to the above said incidents, are introduced to intensify the love 
of Dushshanta . Further tho feelmg3 o: condolence and 
censure portrayed in respect of the Vina in the Svapnanataka 
is similarly displayed in regard totheringin the Sakuntala . 

Condolence is thus described in the Svapnanataka , 

(Act 0, si 1) 

g qaagnw gqsw® =3 §m i 
ftfW'3^ft#rk'’sr uftqqw'gftarw’ggigg. n ” 

Its parallel runs thus in the Sakuntala (Act, 6, si, 11) 

“ag ! 3? sag w? ftwra g&g i 

srgoiggrqftfqrg a^R-gauft ssgqq n ” 

Here the unhappy lot of the ring is explicitly described in 
aotual words, and beautified by an Upama; while that of the 
Vina in the Svapnanataka is with great effect suggested. 
Censure is thus oonveyed in the Svapnanataka , (Act 6, SI 2) 

«^rj — stftpsnft gftgfa ! ar 3<?fqg»gT 3 wfa 1 
“^Hl9gaK3 , 3^ft^ft5nft ftgqagi^rcg^Tsgqgftanft 1 

fli’gftq* qftSftarft qiw^ftg qsfaafsgfo sftwnft 11 ” 
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The same feeling is thus depicted in the Svapnanataha 
(Act 6, si. 13) 

“ w 3 a q* Tirana r«3W*hi% i 

smr, 

“ srecrc hw 3 "i 5) ssjsfofor qwrcqsftrcm firar n ” 

Here in the above verse the speaker is beside himself with 
love in the first half but wakes up in the second half while 
the difference in the portrayal of the censure expressed in 
respect of Ghoshavati is that the unconsciousness is^ep^up to 
the end. 

Although the incident of the curse of Durvasa and the 
happy reunion of the lovers at the door of Maricha , found in 
the Sakuntala, follow the Aoimaraka where the curse of 
Chandabhargava and the meeting again of the lovers at the 
door of Narada are described, and in the same manner traces 
of the imitation of ideis contained in the Abhishekanataka 
and Balacharita also exist in the Sakuntala (vide intro- 
duction to the Svapnavasavadatta ); nevertheless from the 
fact that Sakuntala is mostly embellished only with the 
ideas contained in the Svapm and Prativia Natakas , it is 
certain that the mind of Kalidasa must have neen strongly 
attracted by the poetic excellences of these two works. Again, 
their ideas have been adopted by Kalidasa not only in his 
dramatic composition, but ;i!so in Ins lyric and epia poems, 
For the sense contained in the following couplet occurring in 
the Svapnanataka, (Act l, si. 4) 

“ swa: ^rcqfffa : i ” 

is extracted in the following words of the Meqhaduta (Uttara- 
megha, si. 46), 

^ nfaapRfaqwor i ” 

In the seventh act of Pratimanataka, Kama says to Sita 
knowing already that Bharata is coming to receive him 
( Prativna , Act 7, si. 4), 

“igs ggmftr qqrT’rrft ftsr: 11 ” 
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The very same idea occurs, with slight difference, in the Bame 
context, in the Raghuvamsa ( Raghu f 13, 64) 

“ FROTwarrafWr ^r: qrFhsW^ I 

a* sigscgr flf *rW. \\ ” 

The narration of great-great-grandfather, great-grand- 
father, grandfather and father, Dilipa , Raghu , Aja and 
Dasaratha found in the Pratimanataka is mentioned in the 
order ^oujjd in the Raghuvamsa and not in the order of the 
Ramayana. Thus many other instances of the influence of 
Bhasa are observeable in the poems of Kalidasa . Hence, it is 
clear that Kalidasa has the same high regard for Bhasa t as he 
has for Valmilci and Vyasa; for he depends, for his poetical 
excellence, as much upon Bhasa , as upon Valmilci and Vyasa 

The imitation of Valmilci is seen in the Sakuntala 
(Act 3, el. 4) 

wt: ii ” 

Compare, aide by aide, with this, the original in the Ramayana 

(4, 28), 

smustfafa: qia qran %gf«nN^s u ” 

Here, the wind's being worthy of being beat enjoyed is 

described in general forms in “ af^fafsr; ’ 5 while 

the same is expressed in the previous verse in the particular 
form of the winds fit to be incessantly embraced. The 
extraction of the very words themselves is plain. 

The imitation of the ideas of Vyasa is seen in the 
Kumarasambhava, when the Saptarshis praise Siva (6,21), 

“ qt ! asr rc«qrcswrar i 
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The original of the above verse is found in the Malta* 
bharata where Vidura praises Sri Krishna (Udyoga 91, 30), 

“ m * j 

That almost everything contained in the above is embodied in 
the previous verse is plain. 

There is a tradition that a certain Dingnagacharya , a 
contemporary of Kalidasa , used to find 
12 . Dinyaagi. fault with the writngs of Ksdidctsa, to 

which, while commenting on the line in 

the M(ghaduta t 

“ m ^s^n^qR. I ” 

MalUnatha refers thus, 
l^otipr 'JRivr’ 

while Dakshinavarta * commenting on the above line of 
Kalidasa thus, 

“ r^mt ?ra ’stfeswJWKJH. ar«pr>$t.s«RRf 

i ’ ’ 

refers to the adaptation of the thoughts of others as the 
reason for such fault-finding. This adaptation of the thoughts 
of others must only be the imitation of the ideas of Bhasa and 
others above pointed out. Nevertheless, though blamed by 
Dingnaga for this reason, yet cn account of the fact that 
Kalidasa has combined in his poetical compositions, to an 
extraordinary degree, the sweetness of verse, an intensity of 
poetic merit characteristic of archaic poetical writings and 
the qualities which furnish supreme relief to men of critical 
faculty, his works were appreciated beyond measure by 
Nichula and other poets, and also by all lovers of Sanskrit. It 
was due to this that Dingnaga' s fault-finding attitude towards 
Kalidasa has very little effect. In fact, Valmiki , Vyasa and 
Bhasa who are archaic poets deserve to be imitated on the 
ground that they were pioneers of ancient poetical thought. 
Thus we find, that Asvaghosha , a poet who is said to have 

® Viclep, 13, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No, 64, 
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flourished iu the first oanfcury B. C., has transformed the Versa 
of Bhasa ( Pratijna , 1-18) 

‘‘totstootri ^r^wrr I 

stcbisrpi imsm Wrc«n: drcrar: tort ii ” 

into the following verse in the 13th Sarga of his Buddha 
charita i 

“ to ft i^i^t ?jfa ftro tot i 

fdrr&fa: fro* %w> ^ $<r ^ drat II ” 

Of these, the first could never fail to strike th-i scholar as th 
original, from its easy graceful flow; and the other, as th 
borrowed one, being otherwise. Hence an imitation of thei 
writings was only held in esteem by Kalidasa , Nishula an 
others. In truth, Dingnaga's attitude towards Kalidasa wa 
due only to his fault-finding propensity. 

The archaic elegance of the writings of the Bishis , four 
in the poetical compositions of Bhasa has bean referred to 1 
me as entitling him to be placed on 
13, Bhasa, A Rishi. lavel with the Bishis t in my introductic 
to the Svapnavasavadatta . Now, \ 
infer that there must have been a tradition of old describe 
him as a Muni. For Jonaraja (15th century A. D.) a ooi 
raentator of the Prithvirajacharita written by Jayanaha 
the 12th century A. D. styles Bhasa as a Muni while comme 
ting on the following verse* (Prithvirajacharita, 1, 3), 

“«<^r«R?RRR ^sRi r|<Pt wrrr i 
urere* ww m R«gstflR(?) rsrrr^ wcr^r^ h ” 

The commentary on the above verse runs thus:-— 

“?RT 5FRT, erfo'R «?KRR RS RPIStl^. § 

Rrm fo^tR swir^rir *RRt i m wrri — aismq *rw{ 
*FTR fawpTflfa. RxJRR, I WeRfopm | stf 

wet vgwrat i hotiwi: ^tarf^ e 1 


• Vide Appendix II, (b) 
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frafwfofiS&T qTNfTWPr^ cTTO^TJ ^V- 

& fiemn l ei^ir^n^«gwi«ri^iRfcf qfafe i mn* *ra»r- 

54 <*nra *?*ro torit^ * 3 ® h \ sn^mwir: n ” 

Although the epithet Bishi is applicable chiefly to seera 
of vedic hymns, yet on account of the fact that the term 
has largely come to be used in course of time to those 
to whom only the epithet Muni would be actually applicable, 
the epithets Muni and Bishi could very well be treated 8)8 
being quite synonymous. In any vay, having in*vievf that 
people submit to any innovation in the field of the usage of 
words made by a Muni in the same way as in the case of a 
Riski, without making a difference between the two, we have 
used the terms here as being identical in meaning. 

In connection with Bhasa being regarded as a Riabi, it 
may be said that it is quite proper that u c ages which depart 
^from the operation of the rules of Panini are largely found in 
Bhasa , as in the writings of other Bishis\ and his works are 
highly approved of by such close followers of Panini as 
Kalidasa, Bhattabana and others with the same regard that 
they have for the writings of other Bishis, The dry word- 
reasoning reconciling certain of such usages to the precepts 
of Panini, referred to in the introduction to the 
Svapnanataha, is merely an imitation of .the twisted and 
Rtrained interpretation of the modern grammarian?. Neither 
does such reasoning appeal to lovers of Sanskrit, nor, on the 
other hand, do such usages cease to be deprived of their 
peculiarity and become common usages. In fact, numerous 
I archaisms are still found in Bhasa's compositions, which are 
beyond the range of such plausible justifications as the above 
and which cannot he explained away as the mistakes of the 
scribe?. Hence, it is not incompatible that Bhasa with his’status 
as %'Uishi, should be a forerunner in the field of DrisyaJcavya 
inasmuch as ValmiJci and Vyasa are in the field of & Wavyakavga^ 
For this reason, the appropriateness of the imitation of Bhasa 
by Kalidasa who followed him should be regarded as being 

* Vide Appendix II (b) 

{ Vide^Appendix I. 
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well established, in the same manner as the appropriateness 
the imitation of the writings of ValmiJci and Vyasa by Bhat 
who came after them. 

Farther, Rupakas, as they exhibit before us events wbi< 
occurred away from us, are styled 
14, Compel i eon of Bhasa Brisya (visible) compositions, Theimpr* 
a.id ivaLuduu s j on ^ Ulg orea ted by the exhibition is t 1 

Bast which highly captivates the mind. It is on this groui 
that a combination of only 3uch materials, as conduce to t 
creation of theRasa, deserves to be introduced into the Rupah 
This is effected by depicting without any effort before the min 
of the observers, the materials taken up without divesting the 
of their natural colour. Therefore it is that such of them 
could be depicted only in an artifical colour should be difcard 
by poets, and the highest natural beauty of the materi 
should be depicted. r !he e? quisiteness of their innate qualit 
should not be veiled over by incoherent rhetorical arrangeme 
On the other hand, it might be embellished in some plac 
when desirable, by appropriate figures of speech introdu< 
with graceful ease. This method has been cleverly adop 1 
by Bhasa , while to some extent by Kalidasa. The utteran 
of Bhasa are mostly quite elegant but t ot rhetorically polish 
while those of Kalidasa «hine by rhetorical gloss. The figu 
of speech that h^ve been used by Bhasa are only Upama (31 
Arthantarcinyasa and others of the kind, wb 

are employed in common parlance by all, and are eai 
understandable; and these too are drawn without effort, i 
only in small numbers here and there; while on the other h: 
they are introduced by Kalidasa with effort in many pla 
This will be readily perceived by a cursory glance of 
Kavyas of the two writers and as such is not exemplified h 

Further, all the ideas pertaining to a dramatic composil 
should be impressed on the ob&erverB with a natural vividi 
by the elegance of the mental soliloquy and of the oonversat 
of the dramatis personae, as the sense of the ideas conv< 
should express the practice of the world at large, simil 
the language in which the sense is couched should oonfori 
the trend of daily occurrences, As the language adopted 



sonversations by the people is in the form of proS 9 , it follows 
tihat prose is the natural form of dramatic language: while the 
verse form is not natural, as it is circumscribed by the rules 
of prosody. No doubt, the introduction here and there, of a 
few poetical pkces, as good as prose ard better adapted 
to convey the meaning, enhances the gracefulness of 
composition; and for this reason, poet3 might very well 
introduce, in proper places, verses of the kind above described. 
Further, sometimes the exquisite metrical form even makes up 
for what is wanting in words and sense; prose on the .other 
hand has to be imparted an elegance by the excellence of the 
graceful arrangement of choice words and ideas; hence it is that 
prose composition is considered to be more difficult. Thus 
in the Kavyalankara , while commenting on the Sutra, 

“3^ ^ qsr =*” 

Vamana says: — 

<J5 I ” 

and cite* as authority for his position the saying of a learned 
writer who had acquired a reputation during his time, 

“ m faW ^FcT 1 ” 

* 

Hence it follows that, in Natakas , prose is the chief factor, 
while verse is not so important. When prose attains elegance 
in words and sense, then does the Rupaka serve its end. For 
this reason, Bhasa mostly employes in his writings short bits 
of prose highly charming in sense and expression; and the 
poefcioal pieces he uses, are similar in form to the prose ones, 
and they are employed occasionally. Therefore it is that he 
constructs sometimes acts in his Natakas with not a line of 
verse, for example the ind and 3rd acts of Svapnanataka and 
the 2nd act of the Gharudatta . The Rasa conveyed is 
exhibited with a completeness which is merely due to the 
weaviag of the prose pieces expressing the Rasa, If the 
Pancharatra contains a large portion of verse, it is in point 
a£ lucidity not dissimilar to prose. Although Kalidasa has 



iollowed Bhasa in bis SaJamtala , in ail ways, yet he has not 
been able to iinprese on his prose, the stamp of exquisiteness 
that marks the prose of Bhasa. 

The reaBon for this is not far to seek. Certainly in Bhasa's 
time, the Sanskrit language, like other spoken languages of 
the time, had so wide a range ia the varied transactions of 
daily life, that the poets of the time commanded a wealth of 
words elegant and well-suited to graphically depict their ideas. 
The true and eesentiil nature of things revealed itself to the 
poets of the time. Hence was Bhasa able to compose without 
any effort* short easy prose pieces enriched with lofty 
ideas. During Kalidasa's fcim , on the other hand, Sanskrit 
had so tar strayed away 1 from the path of spoken languages, that 
words similar to those above ^escribed had to be sought after 
and the poets were unable to form original ideas as the^ 
generally followed the ideas of others. It is on this accounl 
that in Kalidasa’s lime new Kaoyas we:e considered neithei 
good nor viewed with favour and regard. This fact can b( 
inferred from the following pasaga of the Malavilcagnimitra 
si i ” 

rrri m i y 

JbTom the following words of Bhamaha % 

31R TO II ” 

it will be seen that even in Bhamaha's time, the poets used fc< 
depend on other writers, not to speak of later times. It i 
therefore clear why the beauty of the conversational pros* 
which shines in Bhasa's writings is not found in the Sakun^ala 
But the renowned poet Kalidasa ambitious of winninj 
reputation as an author of good poetical composition?, a& , 
time when new good poetical works were deplorably scarce 
followed with great effort the old track left by the archai 
writers, ValmiJci, Vyasa and Bhasa , and being a genius giftei 
with bright conceptions, began to write new poetical work 
(Kavyas) embellished with a wealth of vivid images an 
excellence, well worth imitation by all succeeding poets and a 
• Vide Appendix II (o). 



the same time governed himself by the rules of Panini and 

Bhamaha . t ie sweetness of verse which obtains in the 

Baghuvama ini other kindred Kcmjcis is enshrined aho in 

the Sakuntala m a similar or even a greater degfree, while a 

natural grace ol diction and exquisifceness of ideas pre-eminently 

prevails in all his slokas to a degr e which is not far short of 

that of th« compositions of the arohaio writers, 

It must not be argned on account of the prevalence 

of this naturalness of grace, that Kali - 

lion 5 ihir °jh ved ' ^ asa succeeded Bhasa onl# within a 

not long after Bhasa. short interval of time, for it stands 

to reason that, although Kalidasa, 

came into existence cmturi^s after Bhasa , yet impelled by a 

desire to imitate the writings of ancient authors, he was able 

to infuse mto his writings an archaic poetic flavour, not quite 

distinguishable from thit of the ancient writings. If it is not 

mow impossible even for a poet of the modern times, bent on 

imitating ancient writings, to instil into hii8 productions an 

archaic flavour, it should much leas be impossible to Kalidasa 

who has overtopped the entire community of suceeding poets 

by his marvellous poetic genius. 

Nor from the fact that there is a close similarity between 

the Prakrit of Kalidasa and that of 

je, Th r wrailanty Of Bhasa, can it be inferred that the inter- 
Pfiikcib in Bhasa and f 

Kalidasa. val between the age of Bhasa and that 

of Kalidasa should measure only a brief 
space of time. As already mentioned, when Sanskrit left the 
conversational arena, Prakrit which followed on the heels of 
Sankrit shared the same fate, acd as such, the Prakrit at rh3 
time of Kalidasa had necessarily to conform itself to the 
Prakrit of Bhasa' s time, for Prakrit being no longer a spoken 
dialect, could undergo nc change. Since Kalidasa had of 
necessity to use Prakrit in his dramas, and as no change had 
taken place in that dialect, his Prakrit mint necessarily be 
similar in character to that of the ancient Natakas ; and even 
to this day, in writing new Natakas poets still follow the 
ousfcomicy practice of using the Prakrit of the kind above 



described. Thus, as the observance of a resemblance between 
the Prakrit used m a modern dramatic * 1 composition and the 
Prakrit of Kalidasa could never go to establish that its 
writer should have lived closely affce^ Kalidasa , in the same 
way the observance in Kalidasa's N atahas of the Prakrit 
similar to that found in Bhasa, could nob justify the inference 
that Kalidasa should have come into existence within a short 
interval of time after Bhasa. 

* Acceptin'.; the priority of Bhasa to Chanakya, Maluimuho- 
padlijayh Il^ipiusada Sastri M- A- C # I. K . of (hihuitla, thus explains 
tlie modern look of the Prakrit of Bhusi in a letter of his addressed to 
me: — flic king of Aryuvarta between the rnountains Hnualays and 
Vindhyas and between the two s-as mentioned in the Bharntavakya is, 
1 believe, one of the Nandas. Perhaps you will remenih«*r lh.it somi 
three years ago t wrote a paper on the origin of ‘ Indian Drama ’ in the 
Journal of our Sodety throwing out a suggestion that the Bharata 
natyasastra published in the lCavyamala .Series was perhaps composed 
in the 2nd century B <J. because tin; Parthians tlieie are called Pathravat 
and not Pailavis as in Maun and otlnr later works- 

I find that Bhasa disregards altogether the rules of diaiuturgy lai( 
down in that work* 1 also pmnte l out in that paper that, before tin 
compilation of that work, there were several schools of diamaturgy, am 
Bhasa perhaps belonged to one of the older schools of dramaturgy am 
therefore he was not aware of the rules laid down in the Natyasastn 

I have got a curious confirmation of the existence of the dramaturg 
in ancient India in the fact that Kautalya has classed Kusilavas or actor 
with the Stulras. Natyasastra says tha' the miginal Kusilavas were a 
Brahmins or better still of divine origin, but they ridiculed the Risk 
and therefore they weie cursed to b coin - Sudras, So their Sudra-hoo 
is later than the origin of the drama. As in Dhanakja’s time they we 
classed to be Stidras, we are to infer that at that time drama was •< 
old, old institution. 

There is one strong point in favour of a later date for Bhasa ai 
that is his Prakrit. If is not so old as 4th or 5th century B. C- b 
anyone who has studied the dramatic Prakrit carefully knows fu' 
well that the copyists always changed tin* Praktit of their authors in 
the Prakrit ennent in llndr own time- And that is why Bhasi 
Prakrit has a modern look. But thers is one point which is never us 
by later poets but which is found only hi old Pali works which shows i 
tmthpiity aud that word is “ Ama " for Yes* 
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Farther, as language adapts itself to the course of 
sonversafcional thought, its vocabulary also undergoes a 
consequent change. When it ceases to be spoken, the forms 
of words in the language are no longer affected or changed. 

But it might be asked how it is assumed 

^at Sanskrit ceased to be a spoken lan- 
at the time of Kalidasa, guage in Kalidasa's time, as also Prakrit. 

In this connection, it may be premised 
that language has three gradual stages: the first is that in 
which it is freely employed in conversation from Ihfancy; the 
second stage is attained when it is written as well as spoken; 
and the third is reached when it ceases to be a spoken language, 
but is merely employed in writings. The utility of grammar 
is twofold: one is to easily explain the forms and derivation of 
words current in the language; and the other is to keep them 
from undergoing modifications in form due to carelessness, 
ignorance or incapacity, as well as to prevent the entry of new 
words into the language. The second may be included in the 
first; for such changes in form and the new words that may be 
introduced, not falling within the scope of its rules, grammar, 
by ignoring them, reveals their inacceptability, while it explains 
the established words. In the first two stages of the growth 
of a language, wnen the current of discourse in daily life flows 
unimpeded, the works on grammar prevalent at the time, can 
neither arrest the mutation of forms taking place in words nor 
prevent the introduction of new words, for, as grammar is 
merely confined to the explanation of words which have at the 
time become established at the various walks of life, it could 
not become applicable to words which may subsequently 
become established in t.ho current speech of the times posterior 
to its appearance. For this reason, new grammatical works 
adapting themselves to the course of speech of the times are 
then and there composed It therefore follows that no 
grammar attains a final stage so long as the language to which 
it pertains has not emerged from the second stage. The 
language which has not departed from the current of conver- 
sational thought cannot become defined or settled in its form 
owing to the possibility of the subsequent formal modification 
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and the introduction of new words. Bat when a language 
ceases to be spoken, i e., when the causes of formal modifica- 
tions and influx of fresh words cease to operate, necessarily it 
has reached its final and settled stage- lb should therefore be 
understood than the grammar of a language, that has attained 
its final stage, is also settled and fixed; and the grammar which 
is applicable to a language, which has not reached that final 
stage, remains still undeveloped. Thus in a series of successive 
grammatical productions, that treatise, after the appearance 
of whifih tbc, language to which it relates ceases to bespoken 
but is employed merely in literary compositions, can be deemed 
as completely developed; for, on the decline of the current of 
speech, which is the cause for the developement, there is nc 
scope for entertaining any apprehension as to any futuri 
change occurring in the forms of words. As a matter of fac' 
such a grammar has to bo viewed in the way in which sefctle< 
mandatory precepts are usually viewed. This is the fact. 


The author of the Mahabha a hya evidently considers th 
Paniniya Vyaharana as a settled g ram 
n.ar of the Sanskrit language; for b 
regards only the words recognised by it a 
pure and acceptable, and alt others £ 


18. Afi the time of the 
Mahabhii'.hya, Sanskrit 
hai I erased to i/e a 
spoken language, 


unacceptable, and er joins the use of those pure worcs £ 
meritorious and denounces the uses of other words as sacri 
legious; and these directions have been scrupulously ar 
reverently followed by all men. 


Tj he were to consider it otherwise (that the Sanskrit h? 
not then ceased to be a spoken language) he would not ha 1 
made a sweeping and general pronouncement of unworthiue 
with respect to words not recognised by Panini , for such 
pronouncement would amount to the statement that even r 
the formal changes that must necessarily be brought in 
the strong course of current speech in the language a 
unworthy, and would amount in effect only to this instructic 
that the. speakers of the language should so withstand I 
irresistable course of speech that it might not give rise to a 
such mutation of forms, or even if such changes take pla< 



they should not be allowed to enter into the language 
And this would be quite inconsistent with the views of 
such revered personages who naturally wish for the growth 
of the language. Even if desired, the people could not fight 
against discourse when it remains unimpeded. Therefore 
it must thus be assumed:— that the author of the Mafia - 
bhashya found that, in his tim-*, the Sanskrit language was 
mostly gone out of the current of ordinary Bpeech 
owing to the prevalence in the country of several other 
languages in different stages of development. ^Witft no 
expectation regarding the growth cf the language in later 
times, and feuing that it would gradua'ly fade away in course 
cf time, he conceived the idoa of so protecting the language 
that it might on no account leave even the stage ot being 
employed in written compositions. Considering that, when 
people at large should, with fcho Vdp of this Vyakvrana, gain 
I grounding in the language from the Sanskrit works current 
at the time, and when they should happen to write new works f 
the Sanskrit language would safely hold fast to the stage of 
being embodied in written compositions, the author of the 
Mahabhashga , with the d sire of instilling into the minds of 
the readers a respect for tho v#asp and use of sound words, 
attributed merit to them cn the authority of valuable texts- 
The people a'so following the said advice entertain to the 
present day that profound regard, which is commonly paid to 
the precepts of the vedic t» j xte, towarls Martini's precepts which 
are characterised by a gravity due to their furnishing immense 
h^lp in explaining words which form the groundwoik in the 
building up of all Sanskrit compositions, far is therefore 
plain, that even during the age of the author of the 
Mahabhailiya Sanskrit bad ceared to be a spekeu language* 
not to speak of the time of Kalidasa. 

The quesstion how Prakrit ceased to be employed in 

conversational speech has now to be 
19. Prakrit baa ceased ansW ertd. It can be urged that, when 

Sanskrit ceased to be a spoken language, 

Prakrit whioh was developing aide by sidQ 
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with it, also shared a similar fate- How Prakrit came 
to derelop itself side by side with the Sanskrit language, 
may now ba enquired. In this connection the sequence of the 
origin of Sanskrit and of Prakrit may be considered. Although 
there is a sohool of thought which has gained favour with 
orthodox scholars, that Sanskrit must be regarded as eternal 
(having no origin) on account of tho fact that Sanskrit words 
are embodied in the Vedas whioh are eternal, still if it is to be 
inferred that in virtue of its being a language not different 
from fcba other languages it should abo have sprung up with 
an origin and gradually developed, then there is a royal road 
leading to the inference. 

In ancient times, there was some unknown languag 
current among the people, which the 
Saaskcit Th6 ° Mgm 0t eua P*°> e( * for the purpose of communi 
eating their ideas among themselves, i 
respect of their sheer physical requirements. In the gradu; 
develop nent of the conversational faoulty of the people, 
began to spread, and whenever the intelligent among tl 
people began to discover, by their own efforts, new things, 01 
after another, both spiritual and material, capable of beii 
employed or discarded, and alee# to found new schools 
thought, and when they evinced a desire to make th< 
fellowmen and those who would be born after them, acquaint 
with the results of their labour and the means of discover] 
such objects and developing their form, quality and utili 
then in the same language they began to compose works 
these subjects, Thus by a series of successive generation 
men gifted with intelligence, a series of discoveries of nc 
objects and consequently a secies of successive new wc 
treating of the attainment of the said objects, began to or 
into existence and gradually became widespread. While 
state of composition stood thus, a multiplicity of re 
ments had entered into the language, which would n 
have been the case if the language had remained mer< 
spoken tongue. In the written compositions again, no % 
pw spared to po^vey the maximum of thoughts in the a 



lnti!n of words to avoid their repetition, to choose appropriate 
and happy words and to arrange them gracefully. As new 
thoughts were successfully born of the more intelligent heads, 
new words too came in thousands into the language. Elegant 
styles of exposition also adorned the language. Thus blending 
together the literary compositions and the o*al speech, each of 
which helped the development of the other, a certain branch 
of the original tongue gradually attained the highest refinement 
in all the words, which branch was the one embraced by the 
intelligent community above spoken of, their descend atot and 
those that looked up to them for guidance and direction, And 
this, I think, is called ‘Samskrita , 1 (the refined) from the refine- 
ments secured to it by the steadily continued efforts of gene- 
rations of intelligent beads. Of the generality of the people of 
those days, such of them as were poor in intellect or did not take 
care to be guided by the more intellectual of them, carried on 
their discourses in the original language itself, in which there 
began to spring up many new words which are the natural 
outcome of the spread of their discourses in daily life and many 
excellences due to the acquaintance with the Samskrita-speak- 
ing people ; and these developed by graduil degrees. Thus 
from the original root-language, some non-Sanskrit branohes 
also sprang up. The Sanskrit, on account of the sterling nature 
of its refinement it had undergone, and on account of the 
settled nature of the written works studied by those desirous 
of cultivating its knowledge, came to be spoken in the different 
countries without any change in its form. The other branch 
languages not being favoured by the two facts above mention* 
ed, came to bespoken in different forms in different countries 
and to derive their ideas from Sanskrit itself. Hence Sanskrit 
was viewed as a model by other non- Sanskrit languages in all 
manner of ways in respect of words and in respect of sense, 
and came to be regarded as the nourisher of the said languages, 
and by virtue of this characteristic, it ever deserves to be styled 
as the “Mother” of the said languages, Thus must have been 
|the probable branching of the original root-language, 



Another kind of language was prevalent which musi 
npcegsarily have come into existenc 
21. The origin of Prakrit, during the times when Sanskrit wa 
wielding undisputed sway in the field o 
speech. Sanskrit was spok n well by men well educated in il 
and with some slight difference bv those less educated in il 
but never well by men who were not taught in it. Wcme 
also mostly by their want of training in the language were no 
able to pronounce the Sanskrit words in the proper manner, s 
also children. Hence in the tongue of the illiterate, Sanekri 
came to befpronounced in a slightly or largely modified fort 
according to the difference of their relative want of capaoit; 
This modified or r tther nutilatcd form of Sanskrit is ctlle 
Prakrit on account of its being derived from Sinsknt, it 
‘Prakrit i* or origin. This Prakrit which was spokm by th 
uneducated men and wo nen of all cutes, on account of tY 
contact with the discourses cirned on by the educated peop 
of the four castes, did not uudergo very great modification 
and as such, is the best of its kind. That which was spoke 
by the men and women outside the pale of tho four castes wl 
were not moving with educated classes, was much more ca 
rupted on account of their little acquaintance with the educs 
ed, and greater acquaintance wit < those who were speaking fc 
best kind of Prakrit referred to above, and on account of t 
contact with those who were speaking non-Sauskrit off-ahoc 
of the original root-langage mentioned above. For this reaso 
this Prakrit is nob pure. This again became probably sn 
divided into several branches on account of the difference 
proportion of the changes undergone to a large extent whi 
compated with Prakrit in the purest form, and on account 
their being derived f'orn Prakrit, their origin. These ar^ i 
plained in the grammatical works on Prakrit * Thus with t 
spread of San-krii as a spoken language, it. must necessarily 
taken that Prakrit also developed side by side with it, in 1 
field of speech, adapting icself to Sanskrit so closely as i 
were the shadow of the other. Such being tho case, it sho 
be understood, that when the current; of discourse in 
Sanskrit language declined, the current of disoourse in 


See Appendix II, { D ) 



Prakrit also declined f and following the fate which overtook 
the original Sanskrit, its shadow Prakrit also departed from the 
field of spoken languages. When the Sanskrit-speaking people 
evinced a desire to entertain themselves wi&h the art of drama- 
tic performances, they began to construct dramatioil composi- 
tions suited to their tastes- As tha language of the actors in 
the Rupakas had naturally to conform itself to that in daily life* 
that Prakrit whioh was commonly employed by women and 
others in their respective discourses in life, came to be used by 
them, in tho Rupakas as well As to the fact 4hat *peop!e 
diverted themselves with enjoying dramatic per f ormanoes 
during the times when Sinskrit was the spoken language, no 
doubt need be entertair.ed ; for, from the two sutras of Panini , 

(4 3-100) 

‘vtafawfeR:* (4-:M L 1) 

which rt fer to the scientific treatises on the art of acting, it is 
plain that the art of acting treated of should neoassarily have 
baen in existence much eirlier, This period when the art of 
acting was in vogue prior to Panini must be beyond doubt that 
during which the Sanskrit language was a spoken one. 

The language employed in the edicts of Asoka or Pali 
might well be one of the non-Sanskrit off- 
A^ka‘fl T tirag anSUag0 °* B ^ 00 ^ s °* ordinal root language. afore- 
said. The language was in ancient times 
spoken by a number of people, and when the majority of them 
embraced the Buddhist religion, it was adopted in the Bud* 
dhistio literature. When some of the Sanskrit-speaking and 
Prakiit-speiking people professed Buddhism and intermingled 
with tho-e who hod already been Buddhists, then an irregular 
admixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit with the said language took 
place. Farther the speakers of the said language began to in- 
troduce deliberately into it an admixture of Sanskrit on account 
of its capacity to impart a peculiar grace to the language, just 
as it is done inTelugu,Malayalara and other vernaculars- There- 
fore it is but proper that it should consist of a large proportion 
of Sanskrit and possess a similarity to Prakrit; and neifcherii it 
[ Prakrit itself, nor Prakrit in its earlier form, nor Prakrit in its 



later stage, but quite a different dialect from Prakrit* Only 
account of ^ts resemblarce to Prakrit could the term Prak 
be applied to it. Be it as it may, whether it was spoken 
Asoka’s times or whether it was employed merely in the Bi 
dhistic writings, certainly it commanded a high respect at t 
hands of the Buddhists of the time. It might also well be tl 
even during the time following that of Asoka, the Baid langur 
was, by some Buddhist poet, either attracted by a lrve of t 
language or out of mere curiosity fancifully employed alo 
with 4 Sanskrit in some dramatic compositions o? his own. 
any way in the Rupakas written by poets who kept abreast 
the ourrent of the Sanskrit tongue in speech ana writing, or 
that Prakrit which is counterpart of Sanskrit, as already i 
plained, should have been employed along with Sanski 
It should not b8 forgotten that the same method was, as 
ready stated, followed by the poets who lived at the time 
the decline of Sanskrit as a spoken language. 

Some people may surmise that at the time of Kalidai 
Sanskrit had ceased to be a spoken tongue; but Prakrit 1 
stepped in as the spoken dialect, and that Kalidasa, wishing 
make his characters speak in conformity to the form of c 
oourse then prevalent, used this spoken Prakrit as the Prak 
of the female and similar characters. If it were so, he shoi 
have, Prakrit being the only spoken tongue, made kings £ 
similar characters also speak in some Prakrit different fr 
that of the female and similar characters, and not in Sansk 
But to suppose that he should have adopted the form 
Bpeech then prevalent only in the oase of female characters 
irrelevcnt. Thus, that Kalidasa has f dlowed the settled pr 
tice with regaid to the form of speech ot the various charact 
both male and female, is due to his desire to tread the path i 
trodden by ancient poets, and not to my attempt to make ei 
of his characters speak severally of the same tongue spoken 
the world in Kalidasa's time. 

It has no^ to be considered whether the archaic 
words of Bhasa referred to above 
2S ' to' P^rT 10 '" 7 uaed by him ffl before Panini’* time or 
during tbe timeof Panini himself, or | 



fter Panini's grammar came into existence and before it gaibed 
ny publicity, or lastly (iv) after the grammar had gained publi- 
ity. The fourth of these positions cannot stand in any case 
or this reason that a poet would not dare to employ words 
vhich are opposed to the precepts of Pan ini, when they are 
mown to be Apasabdas (3TO5I^T ; ); E j I10ef the Kavyas being the 
unbodiraent of words, would become, if they contain Apasab- 
las, as repulsive as a body afflicted by leprosy; and when such 
ncorrecfc words are heedlessly used in written compositions, 
ihey would never commend themselves to enlightened scholars, 
[f they do not win the favor cf enlightened Scholars, how could 
ihe public cherish any liking for them, and still more, how 
jpuld the poet attain any refutation when it depends on popul- 
ar opinion ? On the contrary, he could be treated with ceri- 
iion by the public, and, if he is a believer in the Sastra wh.ob 
bronourc°8 sin on the authors of incorrect expressions, ho 
krould also incur that odium. In the oase of Bhasa, , on the 
Dther hand, his natakas , though replete with such usages, have 
been highly extolled even by such votaries cf Panini as Kali - 
iasa , and his fame again has reached its farthest limit. 

The third of these above positions cannot stand either. 

When could that period be when Panini's 
l U, Publicity of Pani- Annsasatia had not gained publicity? It 
" 1 Aj * fc ‘-* n ** could not be the first century before Christ 

[or the Mahabhashya had then come into existence, and as 
aucb, Panini's grammar together with the Mahabhashya must 
have been at its zenith of reputation; and further we are going 
ko prove that it had a wide currency in the 2nd oentury B C t 
also. Nor could it be the 2nd century B. C. when the Naha* 
)hashya t according to some enquirers into ancient hi^to-y, was 
composed. For, that Panini's grammar was popular even then, 

evident from the words of Bhartrihari when he 

^ays in his Vakyapadiya that the Sangraha, a bulky work of 
yadi on Panini' & school of Vyakarana, having got obsolete, 
the students from ignorance liked go have brief treatises, 
} atanjali wrote his Mahabhashya summarising the substance 
[hJManpwto. If Panm't grammar had not theotaq 



prevalent, Bhartrikari would bare attributed its decline to the 
general dislike, 

Bhartrihari'% words run thus :• 

WJTR Ww !Jt.OT|S«T9’Tf«lfr II VdY II 
l&S*r g?nn i 

»ini?r5tRf nfwrKi ftroq H y<jk |i 
sfgsswft »h»mW$sr ii ” 

(srwt^o %to<> 

Of these, the first oouplet has been thus commented on by 
Punya-Raja:- 

“t? 3 ?t <nfar:fRsfaq «u**<rr ^nwsr»ftirr»t 

OT$rfwR | aq ^i5R?trq §f 

uw[tagq«i«q I <iwq £3 jm5rr srt. i arc qgisqr 

fang 'Wflf: warm *w a am i aaw: aa^imaa qqfsra atma 

aia : «ws I ” 

and he also observes, commenting on the last of the above 
lines thus:- 

“naa aafigaiw «aaai 'ta^feat ansaatgaita snaat 

*n«J9 | atia«fmgrB aftasaq. i ” 

It therefore follows that »t cannot be the third or even the 4th 
century B. C. for this reason, that as some period of time has 
to be fixed to indicate the interval which should reasonably 
have elapsed for the San<jraha'8 getting an ascendency over 
xbqii’b minds and for its subsequent falling into disfavour, at 
the least a period of these two oonturies should be assigned, and 
during this period Panini's grammar must necessarily have 
been in wide circulation. It has therefore to be surmised that 
the period in question must ba the fifth century B* G. The 
first half at least of this century must denote the time of 
Katyayana, for it stands to reason that the author of the 
short sutra-like composition called Vartika , must necessarily 
have preceded Vyadi , the author of the extensive treatise* 
And 4he grammar of Panini must have been in vogue even 
t]mh tot the autbcv cl Vartika expanded Pa»W< gratamat 



I filled up the portions which Panini had left out on ahfcouni 
)versight or on aocouui of the springing up of now words 
>r the time of Panini, by composing new rules adapted to 
discourse ol the times, for improving the knowledge of the 
dents of grammar. Thus the period, in which Panini’s 
minar had not gained puoLciiy, may therefore be the 
3nd half of the fifeu c-miotry B. 0. or the first half of the 
ih century B. *J, Ah this must denote the latest age that 
ild be assigned to Panini, nurd fc..o,Hs:on mcossarily leads us 
i consideration of tut - aund ot tLie four positiTWHs starred 
h, The Beconl popituoii uIho cannot stand; for, as Panini 
aiders certain worffi. i <• sound and Bhasa certain otherB 
nd, if botn were cOntenumruneous, it would be highly in- 
sistent that such diffem ce of views should exist between 
i m, both of them being close followers of the current tongue, 
nee the enquiry leads us to accept the remaining one— tffie 
t of the above positions. If these words, which have been 

apted as archaic (W*) had got firmly rooted in the dis- 
,rses in times previous to Panini , then, these, being the OEdi- 

y ( ) usages, should have necessarily been brought 

Panini under his precepts which conform to the ordinary 
ges; and that, as a matter of fact, the words have not been 
ited of by him, lands us in a dilemma. The way to get out 
his difficulty will be fu: eisho . by the answer to the ques- 
>, how it happened that even the archaic usages found in 
writings of Vyasa and others, which were also in use in 
imon parlance without being regarded differently from the 
inary, have also not bren treated of by Panini . If it is ex- 
ined that these usages, being merely confined to the dis— 
,rses among the Rishis, could not be regarded as ordinary 
is, while only words distinguishable from them have been 
arded as ordinary ones by Panini, and as such, the archaic 
ges, neither pertaining to the people nor embodied in vedic 
arances, have not been treated of by Panini , then the same 
lid hold good in the present case also. Let us take that, 
sidering these usages as being included in the vedio usages* 
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Panini has certainly brought them within thesoope of the pre- 
cepts pertaining to the vedic usages, as he has used the word 

Arsha ( ^ ) instead of Vaidika ( ) in his Sutra, 

(1-1-16) 

thereby indicating that the precepts pertaining to the Vedic 
words are also applicable to Arsha words, and as the author of 
the Mahabhashya also says, 

that is, Jffi'shiB and venerable poets are accustomed to use 
words like vedic usages, then this would equally apply to solve 
the previous question also. Hence the first position, i.e., that 
the archaic usages found in the works of Bhasa were employed 
by him only before Panini's times, holds good now. In this 
connection, it must be conceded that even in times much 
anterior to Panini , there were dramatic compositions written, 
read and enacted, for Panini refers to the Natasutras (His- 
trionic rules) of the Munis, Silali and Kri&asva, thus indica- 
tive of tho prior existence of the dramatical art itself, in hia 
sutras, 

“ fasprcgjpft: ” (4-3-110) 

(4-3.111) 

These Natasutras presuppose the existence of dramatical 
compositions to which they are applicable as the scientific 
canons of an art could come into existence only after the art 
itself. Ab these dramatical compositions have commanded the 
respect of the Munis, they mu&fc have been composed by the 
Munis and must be archaic in tbeir manner. Since such are 
Bhasa** Natakas , they may reasonably be regarded as the 
dramatic compositions referred to. 

If the age of Bhasa be fixed at the fifth or sixth century 
B. C-, then it would be inconsistent that, 
as, The popularity of should have written the Abhisheka- 

the epio ot Rama m nata j (a an( j Pratimanataka on the 
fourth oeutury B, C. . 

materials pertaining to Sn Mama s life, a® 

the epic describing Barn's life and doings ( or the Baimyana) 
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not been dated before the second century B. C. This is 
i so, for it has not been conclusively established that the 
mayana was not written before the second century B. C. 
rfcher, from the fact that Ghanalcya whose age has been 
ed as the fourth century B. C. refers as authority to the 
>ry of Rama, it must have been largely in vogue even before 
3 fourth century B. C. The said reference occurs in the 
thasastra of Kautalya , in discussing the fate of former 
inces who had not curbed their senses:- 

(frwrsr) 

pfaw 1.5*0 

Here it is described that Havana was killed for not having 
stored another’s wife, and Duryodhana , for not having made 
er a portion of the kingdom. By the destruction of Havana 
e epic of Hama , and by the destruction of Duryodyana , the 
ic of Yudhishthira are referred to in the above, and these 
ro epics are undoubtedly the Hamayana and Mahabharata. 
ae two works as they are referred to as authorities by Ghana - 
fa could not possibly have been written at his own time or 
en a little earlier, but must necessarily have been composed 
me seven or eight centuries before him, As the matter stands 
ms, there is no reason to doubt the popularity of Hamayana 
the time of Bhasa . As a matter of fact, however, by the 
quenoe of the description of the incidents about Havana and 
uryodhana t Ghandkaya has referred to the established 
pinion of the people of his time, that Hamayana is the earlier 
: the two; and as such, it is reasonable that Hamayana must 
eoessarily have come into existence even before the Maha - 
harata . The narration of the story of Hamayana t the ro- 
mance in many places to Hanuman and others contained 
serein and the description of Hama as an Avatar a of Vishnu, 
11 these found in the Mahabharata are consistent with the 
oove inference. 
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Apart from these, there is a view that the epio of Rama 
is anterior to the time of Ghana‘kya % and 
of Vishnu? 1 an that this very same epic being subse- 

quently enlarged by the introduction 
of a variety of new materials has become the Ramayna of the 
present day. If the portion ascribing divinity aB an avatara of 
Vishnu to Sri Rama found in it, is to be considered as a subse- 
quent interpolation then it could not hold good ; for the 
surmise that the current Ramajana is an enlargement made 
by later Writers, is not grounded on a solid basis. Or even if 
there were any interpolation, on account of the fact that it 
would not be probable that, unless Rama is described as an 
avatara of Vishnu even to the slightest extent, in the previous 
epic cf Kama, it would find a place in the later Ramayana , the 
portion ascribing divinity to Rama could not be properly con- 
sidered as a later interpolation. The belief that Rama is God 
Vishnu himself, that his doings thera^eives are divine, and that 
on account of its embodying hi a life and deeds, the study of the 
Ramayana lends to the acquisition of Puny a or merit, has 
firmly rooted itsolf in the minds of the people among 
successive generations of the pious, in respect of the current 
Ramayana . Hene- the suggestion that the original Ramayana 
did not embody the divine attribute of Eama t aud chat it was 
by chance subsequently implanted in the later Ramayana and 
given a prominence therein will not be convincing ; for, whioh 
man of reason would consider divme a aero whom he had till 
then been viewing as human from a certain epic, for the 
reason, that in a later epic based on it the &ame hero is depict- 
ed as divine. Thus it becomes established that even before trie 
time of GhanaJcya fcha divinity of Sri Rama has acquired firm 
ground in the epic of Rama. 

Bha&a evidently knew the Sakya mendicants, for he makes 
mention of Sramana in * Pratijna, Avi- 

27 Referenoe to ma ra1ca and Gharudatta . Merely on this 
Sramana, 

account, it is not possible to infer that 
Bha$a's age should be posterior to that of Buddha, for it is 

* Vide Pratijna, Aot 3, Avimaraka, Aot 5, and Cbarudatta, Aet3. 
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ell nigh possible that Sahya Stamanas should have existed 
ren prior to the time of Buddha. There is nothing to render 
impossible to infer that a form of religious observance, which 
id ta^en root in times before Buddha, and which was in 
ague among the Sakyas though in its infancy, was 
itablished on a firmer basis by the sage Buddha, sprung from 

le race of the Sakya q . Tapasvins (cTOHEW) were styled Sra* 
tanas either on account of their laborious penanoe or on 
scount of their training their bodies in the practice of religious 
ituals. Thus in such Brahmanio treatises as ^aiJckhnasa- 
harmaprasna and others, the term Sramana is employed 
aostly as synonymous with one practising religious^austerities. 
’hus the term Sahya Saramanas designate those among the 
lahyas who adhere to the practice of religious austerities. 
Vhen the term Sramana came as a rule to be appropriated by 
he Buddhists, whose tenets are opposed to those of the vedio 
ibservaDfcs, to designate their own mendicants, it ceased to be 
d opted by the vedic people with regard to their own 
nendicants, 

Thus Bhasa’s age, fixed in the introduction of the Svapna - 
vasavadatia as being anterior to that of 
28 . Ohauakya ChanaUya t the author of the Artha-Sastra, 
becomes now more firmly established. Thai 
Jhanahja is the aufch ir of the present Artha-Sastra , should 
lot even for a moment he doubted, for the reason that it is 
^xprpsslj mentioned therein that *Chanahya himself composed 
joe treatise and that it is not stated therein that it was com- 
posed by any of his disciples. Besides, an archaic style, found 
n the passage of the ArtharSastra, is sufficient by itself to 
generate a firm b die! in the readers, regarding its authorship 
i>y Chanahya • 


Vide Appendix II (e). 
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It is seen that these natakap of Bhasa do not follow thd 

rules of the dramatic compositions des- 
29. Bhasa’s priority to c ribed in the Natyasastra of the present 

the ourrenfc Nafcyaeaetra. 

day, whose authorship has been tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the sage Bharata (an incomplete copy of 
the commentary of which, written by Abhinavaguptacharya , 
is in our possession). Of these Natakas , the Svapmvasava- 
datta> the Balacharita , the Aviniaraha/ the Abhishekamtak i 
and the Pratimanataka might, on account of their consisting 
of not ‘le8i fcLan five acts and other characteristics, be con- 
sidered as Natakas * ; the Pancharatra , owing to the fact 
that h consists of nearly a dozen actors and of three acts, 
each succeeding act being shorter in extent than the one going 
before, may be reckoned as Samavakara, but the Rasa run- 
ning through it is not Sringara and each of the actors therein 
delineated dors not serve a different purpose, whioh faot 3 
are the essence of Bamavakara; the A ladhyamavyayoga, 
Dutavakya , Datag hatotkacha and Karnabhara can be rec- 
koned amongst Vyayogas on account of their embodying a 
large number of male characters and of being made up of single 
act, but the fewness of the female characters which is also 
required in a Vyayoga is not fcund in the Dutavakya and 
Karnabhara ; the Urubhanga might be considered as an 
Utsrishtikanka on account of the Karunarasa and on account 
of the lamentation of the fertile characters, but the lamenta- 
tion is not largely protrayed. The Pratijnanatika may be 
treated as an Ihamriga on account of its consisting of four 
acts and on acoount of its depicting the battle as brought about 
by women, but it has been described in the colophon as a 
Natika; again the Gharudatta is incomplete, yet it can be 
treated to bo in the same footing as the Mrichshhakatika; but 
in Balacharita an actual battle takes place, and in the 
Abhishikanataka an actual death is represented. As these 
two have been forbidden by the rules pertaining to th eNatya. 
Sastra t the transgression here of the rules laid down therein 

Vide definitions of natak-i, nab, Saiim vnkara etc. in chapter 

of the Natya Veda. 
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explicit* The mention of the name of the author id prefix 
:ibed by the Natyasastra * ; that too has not been done in 
39 case of any of these Rupakas; thus the transgression of 
ae requisites prescribed in the Natyasastra is everywhere 
lainlv seen. This ranch therefore can be concluded that there 
lust have been in exisfeeno ' in the times of Bhasa a certain 
bher Natyamstra consistent with the nature of Bhasa's 
atakas. This might be the Natasutra I referred to by 
* anini as composed by Silalimuni or by Krisasvamuni ; or 
his might be a certain other old Natyasastra written by 
\haratamvni himself, as is seen from the fact that the name 
f Bharata is mentioned by Bhasa in the term “ Bharata - 
akya ", 

The Natyasastra mentioned above, which is current in 
the literature of the present bay, might 

The currents Na*y- bo a recension of the original Natyasa * 

\ the anoienti one. stras of Bharata and others, compiled by 
later writers, so as to suit the dramatical 
vorks subsequently composed ; and it may be that, on account 
)f its embodying to a greater extent the dramatic principles of 
Bharata t it has been published as having been composed by 
Bharatamuni. That the Natyasastra^ which is followed in 
ihe dramatic literature of the present day, is a later compila- 
iion, and that it came into existence in about the second 
Dentury B. C„ have conclusively been established by Mahama- 
bopadhyaya Haraprasada Saatri M. A., C. I, E. t in the Journal 
ind Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society ot Bengal (N. S.), 
Vol, V, No. 9, of October 1909, PP. 351.861. The words 
Aryaputra f Bhadramuka, Kumar a and others prescribed in 
the current Natyasastra (vide 17th Adhyaya) to be used by 
the dramatic characters in respect of particular parsons, were 


« ‘nwsr ^ i ’ arwuog 

t ‘qrasrfftrerfattiT (4-a-iio) 

‘fiNfareiftiV ( 4-3-ui) 
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found employed in the Natakas before, and are therefore 
adopted among the canon* of dramaturgy by the compilers of 
the Natyasastra, Of these terms, Aryaputra , Bhadramuka f 
Kumara and some others, are found in the Natakas of Bhasa, 
and certain others might have been emylo; ed in other archaic 
dramatic compositions. In the Svapnanataka , the term 
Aryaputra is emplop^d as a word of resp ct by the chamber- 
lain of Vasavadatta's fither in addressing King Udayana . 
This form of addres* which should b r ; employed only by Vasa • 
vadatt# in ad^ressin^ Udayana, her lord, was complimentarily 
adopted by her father's chamberlain with a view to bring out 
the affection cherished by the chamberlain towards Vasava - 
datta . In the same manner the form of address adopted by 
the servant of Vgrasena towardes Vasadcva i, e-, styling him 
Aryaputra % occurring in the Balacharita , is employed as a 
mark of respect out of regard for Dtvaki, 

It is not possible to make out from the Natakas of Bhasa 
whether he was patronised by any parti- 

3i. No patron oi 0U , M king . nor had he a desire even 
Bhasa suggested by the , ° . 

to mention the name ot any suoh king. 
For, if he had desired to do so, he could 
very well have mentioned his name either in the Sthapana or 
in the Bharatavakya in its proper connection. Even though 
the name of the patron prince is not mentioned in the Stha • 
pana itself, inasmuch as he had not mentioned even his own 
name, then in the Bharatavakya it should necessarily be 
mentioned. The name, only when explicitly mentioned, will 
be reoognised by the readers as the name of a particular king, a 
way thus being made for perpetuating his name. The patron 
king also having known the services of the poet in immortals 
sing his name will extend his favours towards him. 

The term Bajasimha occurring in the Bharatavakya 
Si5IR$I could not point to any particular king, for 
if it were to denote the name of any particular king, the kingly 
relation of the king to the po3t who prays for the king's pros- 
perity would not be expressed by the word denoting that) 
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ation, whereas in the Bharataoakyas “ ST5JT?3 «Ts’* 

■atima), “ ni qrg nr wiii: ” (Urubhanga) and 

rm^gnfiqtr gfh*r^: Wgn; ’ ( j Karnabhara ), the above 

ationship is explicitly showi; by the worus and and 
it it should be otherwise m the first case i. e., in that of 
hN[j is evidently incontinent. There was no king of repute 
the name of Bajasimha who bad lived before Bhattabana, 
lidasa, Patanjali and Chanalcya. Thus it has to be pon- 
ded that the term Bajadmlia has been employe!! as being 

tonymous with a powerful king, just like the term ■OTOTi* 

the verse occurring in the Karnabhara . 

e hinting of the mere name of the patron king of the poet 
ile developing fcbe events sustaining the interest in the 
ly of the work, elsewhere than in the Sthapana and 
i Bharatavakya , would be illsuited to the context and 
uld be quite out of place and ineffective; and poets do not 
ort to it, for, by doing so, they would only become the sub- 
b of ridicule. Thus as the name of no particular king has 
in mentioned, the Bharatavakya appears to have been 
nposed by Bhasa , with a view of invoking blessings on kings 
general, so that by its being recited on the stage by future 
terations of dramatic actors, it could very well be made to 
)ly equally in the case of kings who might wield the sceptre 
ring the time that it is so recited It is not possible to infer 
.t th eMrichchhakatika was composed by Bhasa to gain the 
our of the king Sudraka and published by him in the name 
the latter, as may be judged by the appearance of the ideas 
ining through the Natakas of Bhasa , in the Mrichchha - 
\ika which embodies most of the passages found in the Cha~ 
latta . If it were so, then Bhasa would have destroyed his 
n dramatic compositions so that the ruputatioa of tbs 
ron king as a poet might grow v:id that ill repute might 
i fall on him. As a matter of fact, tin natakas of Bhasa 
re not been so destroyed by him, as is ssen from the fact 
t Kalidasa, Bhattabana aud others have spoken about 
reputation of Bhasa gained by means of his Natakas* 



And it could not be said that Bhasa published the Natakat 
after the death of Sudraka. It will be monstrous to regard 
Bhasa as having deceived his royal master* Let us leave such 
far-fetched surmises to themselves, 

The following are the conclusions from the topics so fai 

32. Summary Of iho discussed here : — 

conclusions. 

1. that the Svapnavasavadatta and other Natahat 
thirteen in number, which have been discovered, were writtei 
by one and the same poet from their c ? osp resemblance to on< 
another in the language employed and the method of exprea 
sing the ideas ; 

% that the said poet livod in times previous to the ag 
of Vamana , Dandin and Bhamaha , who have quoted fror 
these Natakas ad verbum, ad sensum ; 

3. that, from the non-mfnfcion of the name of the po< 
in the Sthapana of these Natakas, the aaid poet had lived 
times before the practice of mentioning the name of tl 
authors in their Natakns became ^customary ; 

(1). that, from the fact that tradition ascribes tl 
authorship of the Svapnavasavadatta , one of the Rupakas 
our possession, to Bhasa, the author of the Svapnavasavadat 
and the other cloRely similar Rupakas should be Bha 
himself, who has been extolled ’ey Kalidasa, Bhattabai 
and others; 

£. that, by virtue of his writings b ing characters 
by an intensity of Rasa and by a mavellously exquisite flow 
language and on account of the fact that his writings a 
marred by an all round grace of poetical elegance comm 
only to the archaic compositions of the sages like Vabniki a 
Vyasa , BJiasa was an archaic poet cf renown and lived 
times when Sanskrit was the spoken language; 

6. that, on account of the fact that Kalidasa 1 
imitated his writings in all ways and that he has mentioi 
his {Bhasa’ a) name first among the poets deserving of respect 
his hands, Bhasa was the Hingis poet considered by Kalidi 
to hpve been endowed with high poetical excellence desen 
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be imitated by others, by virtue of h»s havtog pointed oufi 
>ath to the construction of Rupakas. 

7, that, bent on adapting the language and ideas of 
asa, Kalidasa , though born considerably long after Bhasa , 
s able to exhibit, in his writings, to some extent, an exqui- 
mess of style, admired in the productions of Bhasa , and 
o, the similarity of the Prakrit compositions found in 
a$a’8 woika te quite within the precincts of propriety; 

8, that, although Bhasa* 8 writings have beeijjnarked by 
Multiplicity of archaic usages beyond the pale of the 
orations of Panini*s precepts, yet from the fact that these 
itings have been adopted by Kalidasa and others, close 
herents of Panini, the appellation of Rishi appertained 
ancient times to Bhasa ; 

9, that, being found to disregard several of the rules 
and in the Natyasastra in his Rupakas, Bhasa might have 
lowed a certain earlier Natyasastra referred to as Natasutra 
Panini ; 

10, that, on account of the fact that the grammatical 
lea bad assumed a settled form during the times of the 
£G Patanjali , in consequence of the Sanskrit ceasing to 
a spoken language, Bhasa should have lived in an age 
terior to that of the sage Patanjali ; and from similar 
guments, he should necessarily have lived long before 
atyayana aud Panini ; and, 

11, that it is quite proper that Ghanahja quoted the 
irse occurring in the Pratijna Natiha and that Bhasa lived 
msiderably long before Ghanakya t 

Thus, from, the mention of Bajagriha in the Svapnava- 
savadatta and from the mention of Fenu- 
33 . Referenoe to Raja* vana and Nagavana in the Pratijna - 
ha &c, » natiha and from the reference to Pata - 

putra in the Gharudatta it might be concluded that 
lese should have been in existence long before the 
Bhasa « 
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From the third act of the Pratmanataka t some new in- 
formation is gained as to the existence of 
obtained 'from Pr »ti m a" a statue-house which is not described in 
ancient wr tings, Th« statues of departed 
kings are skilfully constructed in stcnes and erected in the 
statue-houses and worshipped by priests. The conclusion may 
therefore be drawn that, it was customary to build statue- 
houses in the times of B/m<x. 


Only those marked by the s erling worth of their 
* s; character have been chosen to represent 

pjfeitbn oli'the" ’X? the heroes of these Rupakas and their 
voters. movements in life both mentally and 

physically are so delineated as to draw 
the minds of the readers to follow tbrir parts and not aot 
otherwise. 

Although the hero of Avimaratca * is made to creep 
stealthily into “ Kanyapura M at dead of night, yet even this 
incident is portrayed as preparatory to the bringing about 
of the Gandkarva form of marriage between the lovers, and 
could be construed as imparting the moral that even men of 
heroic type and sterling character are in dangrr of being 
allured by the syren temptation of Cupid, and that one 
should be well guarded against such temptations. 

The Gharudatta delineating fictitious events might well 
be regarded as furnishing a clue to the deeds of noble and 
ignoble men. The other Rupakas embodying, as they are, 
the lives of Sri Bavia , Krishna , Yudhishthira, Udayana and 
others are well suited to the whetting of the intellect, and 
as such are all of absorbing interest. 

From Bhattabana's remarks extracted in the introduction 
to the Svapnavasavadatta , it may be 
36. Bhasa's tendency j D f erre d that the literary achievements of 
to write Rata as. Bhasa t who is of equal rank whh Vyasa 

aid not extend to composing Akhyana, Akhyayika or 
Mahakavya, Whatever it n ight he, one thing is quite clear, 
that Bhasa considered the composing of Rupakas as the 

° Vide appendix II. (f) 
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gbest. form of literary compositions and accordingly 
imposed them in a remarkably exquisite form. It is quite 
3propriate that, of the Kavyas , Bnpaka deserves to be 
aced on a higher Jevei s as it possesses the dual chamcteristca 
appealing equally to both the sense of sight and of 
taring (%&*), So this is the original form of other written 
jmposit'ons, as Vamana says in his Kavyalankarat — 

k:’’ (1-3.30) 

3PJKsqnq% I ” (1-3-32) 

T; at there was a very wide circulation of Bhasa's plays 

\ Kalidasa's time, is evident from his own statement 

“nfrrajjjwf nmn*i?5OTg^r?Rr”. On the 

87. Want of circulation other hand its circulation had become 
f the plays of Bha^a . 

the ab^enoo of extremely rare during the time of 

Soghs. ‘ h " m in th ° SudraJca. Thus is to be accounted for the 
readiness displayed by Sudraka in Mri- 
hchhakatika to collect together the various sentences to be 
ound in Charudatta ; hence also the wide circulation of 
l Irichchhalcatika which is merely an adaptation of another's 
vords. These plays have thenceforward gradually dis- 
appeared from circulation and have now become extinct. 
How is this to bo explained ? Not indeed by the absence of 
meritB, for it has already been shown that the works are so 
exuberant with rich ideas and are couched in such felicitous 
language as to attract the emulation of poets like Kalidasa . 

Nor can it be due to the omission to mention the poet's 
name, for Baghuvamsa, Sisupalavadha and other works 
wherein the author's name is not mentioned, have a wide 
currency. 

Hence, some mysterious (SRflR) reason must be assigned 
for their non-circulation, on the strength of which must be 
explained the total disappearance, till now, except in name, 
of works like the Sangraha of Acharya Vyadi and the 
3 rihatkatha of Gunadhya* It can also be explained that there 
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ft every possibility of these Rupakas becoming unused. In 
former times, when thesa Rupakais were in vogue, later poets 
also began to compose Rupakas. These later Rupakas, out 
of a personal regard to their authors, from their favourable 
reception at the hands of the lovers of Sanskrit, and the spe- 
cial encouragements at the hands of ki >gS desirous of patroni- 
sing the advancement of poetical efforts, became diffused 
over a large area; and gradually when further new compositions 
came to be produced, in large numbers, and obtained publicity, 
the apcient Rupakas were thrown into the background by slow 
degrees, and in the end vanished from the soope of literary 
studies. Just as in the field of Sastras, the old works, which 
were characterised by the excellence of their compositions, 
reached a decline and their very names gradually became un- 
known to many when later sastraic treatises, even though 
their merit is not of a high order, came into prominence, in the 
same way, the literary field being exclusively appropriated by 
new dramatic compositions, Bhasa's Rupakas came to be urn- 
known gradually even by name. It is certain that all the 
Rupakas of Bhasa, must have been studied by Kalidasa and 
Bhattabana , from the fact that they praise by referring to 
his works in general. Of these, the Svapnavasavadatta and 
Fratijnayaugandharayana were, beyond doubt, in vogue at 
the time of the rhetorician Vamana ; and the Balacharita 
and the Charudatta, in the time of Dandin , as is seen 
from tbelr having extracted veres, as examples from them. 
From the fact that Abhinavaguptacharya mentions in his 
Natyavedavivriti the names of Svapnavasavadatta and 
Daridra Charufiatta, it could bp concluded that the said 
Rupakas used to be studied in his time. The other Rupakas 
might have been forgotten during the times of Vamana and 
others; and hence I think no verses have been quoted by them 
from those works. When times were so rolling, all the 
Jfatakas of Bhasa entered the abysmal cavity of oblivion, so 
that the compilers of Subha shitavali and other anthologies 
by their inability to obtain copies of these Nataka* could not 
extract in their compilations ary of the verseB from them. The 
following v£tse contained in the first act of Avimaraka and 
adopted in a slightly modified form in the f arnghadharapad-* 



Ikati ( Sloka 1805 ) appears to have been learnt by Sarngha • 
lhara only by report without even once having looked into 
he Avimaraka % 

“si#: vm wtm SRsmicmfe: 
srarefif ^r#r i 

IW1 q^TKlTc^T mmm $*: #TSfq II ” ( B 1 12). 

It is on account of this that Sarngadhara was not able 
;o indicate in his work even the name of the author oT of the 
work containing the verse. As for the few verses which are 
not found in the Natakas under discussion, but embodied in the 
Subhashitayali and other works as belonging to Bhasa t I 
think they might have been extracted from the other Natakas 
of Bhasa ( than those in our possession ) by tho compilers of 
the anthologies. It is not certain that Bhasa composed only 
the 13 patakas now obtained, for there is nothing to indicate 
that he lias not composed any more than theBe. Or it might 
be that the anthologists, having not actually seen the works 
of Bhasa t have ascribed these verses to Bhasa t believing in 
some tradition which so ascribed them to him. Tho com- 
pilers of anthologies are found to embody in their works the 
verses of other writers which they happened to memorise 
merely from their repute without having learned them from 
the original works themselves. * It may therefore be conclud- 
ed that the Natakas of Bhasa t now under reference! had no 
currency in the literary activities of the times even many oen* 
turies ago. More about this later on. 4 

There is a peculiar class of actors(l>^^3*wfo) in this 
country known among the people as 
thifpiayjf in°tho*Kerai» 'Chakyar*. These people are found acting 
country in anolent days. th e Nagananda and the third act of 
Pratijnayaugandharayana which they 
call Mantranka^Nataka , on occasions of some temple festivals, 

It should he borne in mind that many of the names of the 
authors and works given by the anthologists are found to 
juwrrech 
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in a method peculiar to them* It appears to me that the 
third act of Pratijnayaugandharayana is designated by them 
as Mantranka, on account of its embodying the state-craft 
employed by Yaugandharayana , the Prime Minister. But 
these actors are quite ignorant of the Pratijnayaugandha- 
rayana and the context of the Mantranka . Certainly at the 
time when Bha&a's Natakas were current in this country, the 
scholars of this country extracted this Mantranka from the 
Pratijnanatika and taught and laid down the method of en- 
acting- it, as/u the case of the Nagananda t in course of time, 
however, when these natakas lost their publicity, the origin of 
the Mantranka itsslf became unknown to the very actors 
themselves. 

Although these Rupakas became unknown to the world, 
still, I think a few of their copies may 

the 9 ' SZoe bab of Uy the 8ure, y exi8t in 60rae 00rnera ^is land of 

manuscripts of the p'ays Bharcita in the form of manuscripts, with 
of Bhasa in some corners . / 

of India. leaves worn out by time or in fragments 

of manuscripts eaten off by mice and white ants. As in 
this State a few copies of the plays were unexpectedly brought 
to light so it is not unlikely that some other copies may yet 
be discovered in other parts of India. That such manuscripts 
do not exist in other parts could only be ascertained after a 
house-to-house search iB carefully made from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin. 

With the conclusions thus established on the basis of the 
materials and inferences as aforesail, the 
.ad B Zc “ t iutaUo^ WS va8t majority of research scholars, Indian 
and foreign, express their agreement; and 
adduce fresh arguments in fortification of the same. But it appe- 
ars from the “Indian Antiquary ” and some other journals that 
there are, here and there, a few learned men who dissent from 
the various conclusions. One writer Eays that the discovered 
dramas are not in fact those of Bhasa and another that they 
were composed by an unknown author who lived in the 7th 
century after Christ and who closely imitated Bhata • Another 
concedes that Bhaw is the author of these playq but is of 
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pinion that he lived some time in the interval between iwd* 
hosha and Kalidasa. A third writer holds the view that the 

ianza ^ 315 (Act. 4) found in the Pratijnayau - 

andharayana was taken from Kautalya's Arthasastra , Yet 
nother writer is of opinion that it would be impossible to 
atablish the priority of Bhasa to Panini on the ground of the 
rchaic forms in use in his dramas. And all these writers have 
dvanced various arguments in support of their several views, 
t has now to be examined whether these arguments are cap* 
ble of supporting the several conclusions based*Jtheredn. 

In the first part of the Allahabad Sanskrit Journal, Sarada, 

, _ . one Bamavatara Sarma writes:— These 

a) Ramavataca Satraa. 

dramas were not written by Bhasa because 
tone of the stanzas about ten in number mentioned as Bhasa's 
a Subhashitavali and other anthologies are to be found in 
hem and also because none of the Nandi stanzas are dedicated 
o Siva as might be expected of Siva-devotee such as Bhasa 
indoubtedly was as witness the stanza, 

u rrrar: frfcra* ^rs i 

* for^n/or: n ” 

nentioned in his name in the anthologies. True. Though 
lone of those stanzas are fourd in any of the thirteen plays 
ve have published, it may, however, be assumed that the 
tource of these verses might be other plays of Bhasa ( than 
ihose already discovered ), as all the plays of Bhasa are not yet 
snown. But I think most probably the anthologists might 
aave been led astray by false reports current jin their times in 
ittributing these verses to Bhasa . b’or instance, Somaveda , 
bhe author of Y asastilaha, attributed the verse “ W WR- 
” to Bhasa which is in fact found in the 
faroe called Mattavilasaprahasana written by the Pallava 
King Mahendra Vikrama Varma 1, son of bimhavishnu Varma 
who flourished early in the 7th cent,' A. D. The verse aB it 
occurs in that work is from a Kapalika and only describes the 
religious tenets of the Kapalika sect which were condemned 
by the followers of all other creeds, It is therefore curious to 



observe that this verse, which the author of Yasastilaka 
ascribed by mistake to Bhasa , should have led Ramavatara 
Sarma to hazard inferences about Bhasa that he was a 
devotee of Siva and the like. 

Another writer, Bhattanatfcaswami, writeB thus in the 
Journal of the Indian Antiquary (P, 189. 
(b) Bhattanatha Swami Vol NLV, 191G ) 14 The Svapnavasava* 

datta mentioned by Sarvananda in his 
commentary Amaratikasarvasva, must be different from the 
drama of ton- same name, publish; d in the Trivandrum Sans- 
krit series, because in commenting on the stanza ” 

— the author says “ Sringara is divisible into three classes 

viz.’ W j and The first is instanced in Nanda- 
yanti where the Brahmin is feasted ; the second, in the mar- 
riage of Padmavati by V day ana with the object of recovering 
back his territories and the same man’s marriage of Vasava • 
datta in Svajmavasavadatta is an illustration of 
and from this it is clear that the main theme of Svapnavasava - 
datta was the marriage of Vasavadatta and not of Padmavati , 
whereas in the published Svapnavasavadatta the story relates 
to a period subsequent to the marriage of Vasavadatta and 
deab with that of Padmavati. 

9 . “ And fch. biuinza ‘ 5 expressly mention- 
ed in dd as taken from Svapnavasavadatta 

and not found in the published drama must have been taken 
from the other drama of the same name as mentioned above. 

3. “ The story of that other Svapnavasavadatta must 
have been this, viz., that Vasavadatta , having once seen Uda - 
yana in a dream, fell in love with him and informing him of 
the same, married him, though she had been promised by her 

father to Sanjaya , because here the stanza ” 

could well have been used to describe the first springs of love 
of the hero towards Vasavadatta and also there will be special 
appropriateness in the name of the drama of which the main 
theme is the dream which Vasavadatta has of Udayana and 
which results in their marriage, Neither is it proper to oast 
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y doubt on the genuineness of the story on the ground that 
does not find a place in the Kathasaritsagara ; because its 
istence is attested by Prof. Wilson who mentions it on the 
ithority of the commentators of Meghasandesa in connection 
ith the stanza ‘‘ 

I. 30). 

4. 11 And this story is further alluded to in llalati- 
xdhava Act II, where Kamandaki says * and Vasavadatta 
irried TJ day ana while her father had promised 1?er to king 
mjaya'. And this passage establishes not only the existence 
the story but also of the very drama having this story for 
plot. For in the opening lines of the speech of Kamandaki , 

3t quoted viz. * Sakuntala , daughter of Viwamitra , loved 
ishyanta and the nymph Urqasi , Pururavas \ the reference 
the stories of Sakuntala and TJrvasi is clearly to the 
amas of Sakuntala and Vikramorvasiya as suggested by 
r. Bhandarkar in his edition of Malati-Madhava. It stands 
reason that the passage dealing with Vasavadatta standing 
it does with two others referring to dramas, should be 
mstrued as likewise referring to a drama, describing the 
arriage of Vasavadatta. 

5, 11 And that drama thus shown to have dealt with the 
ory of Vasavadatta must have been Bhasa's Svapnavasa " 
idatta as it is referred to by a master-poet like Bhavabhuti . 

“Thus the Svapnavasavadatta published in the Trivandrum 
tnskrit Series is shown to be materially different from the 
ue and ancient Svapnavasavadatta , and besides, it does not 
;ree with the drama mentioned by Sarvananda and the 
ithor of Lochana; and therefore it is the work not of 
it of a later poet to whom must be ascribed also the 
ithorship of the connected plays, Gharudatta and others. ’’ 

“It will thus be seen that the statement that the 
riehchhakatiha is based on Gharudatta is wholly untenable 
icause it rests on the theory that Gharudatta was the work 
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0 1 the ancient poet Bhasa t which is shown to be wrong. On 
the other hand, it is now patently clear that Gharudatta is 
baaed on Mrichchhakatika *\ 

All this is on its very face unprepossessing and illogical, 
A thing whose existence is possible can be established, even 
though invisible, by process of reasoning, but not a thing 
whose existence is impossible. Now once when a drama 
called Svapnavasavadatta is shown to be actually in existence, 
how ; s it possible to establish the existence of a second 
Svapnavasavadatta ? In the face of the well-known drama 
called Svapnavasavadatta written by an ancient and a 
great dramatist and admired by generations of literary critics, 
will any writer attempt to palm off a drama of his own under 
the same name ? It will be a most futile task, if the story 
and plot be identical, even then with a view to avoid confusion 
as to identity, different names ought to be given to the drama 
such as Mahaviracharita , Anargharaghava , etc. In case the 
story and plot be different, the name should be selected Boas 
to bring out that very difference as in Vttararamacharita etc. 
But then it might be said that a writer naming his own 
composition after the work of another writer might be moved 
by considerations of his own benefit or distinction with a view 
to produce a compendious version of that other work. If so, 
let us examine how it can be. It might be that the later 
writer might think, “Here is a story dramatized by an ancient 
poet, I will also dramatize the same story, and further- 
more I will name it after the very drama of the ancient poet, 
bo that the critics might easily compare the merit of the twc 
works and pronounce the superior excellence of my composition 
and honor me accordingly.’* That might be alleged a motive. 
But it cannot be. For ex hypothesi the story and plot of 
the drama are distinct, because as mentioned above the main 
theme of the imaginary Svapnavasavadatta is stated to be the 
dream by Vasavadatta of TJdayana , her love for him, ant 
their marriage, whereas in the published drama the mail 
story is subsequent to'the marriage of Vasavadatta . And ii 
oase subject matters are different it is impossible to ohallenge 
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amparison on the merits of the two dramas, as for instance, 
i Mahavirachartta and Uttar aramacharita which deal with 

0 different stories. As for the suggestion that the later 
iter might have been moved by considerations of his own 
lefit or distinction, that is extremely unlikely, because it 
uld otherwise be inexplicable why he should not have 
intioned his name therein even departing from the prac* 
a of his age. For the same reason, it is clear that the 
ject of the later writer could not have been to produce 
jompendium of the earlier work, because the ^abject! and 
)ts of the two dramas are different But it could be argued 
at the name of the older drama does not correctly describe 
3 subject matter therein and that the later drama of the 
one name* correctly describes the subjeot matter therein and 
i>s written with a view to bring the above discrepancy to the 
itice of the critics. If it is so argued, this is inconsistent 
th the argument for the other side that the present drama 
not properly named with reference to its contents, whereas 
e other drama must have been propeily named. Then it 
ight be said that a later and a modsrn writer might have 
ritten this drama under the name of Svapnavasavadatta 
id suppressed his name therein thinking M at some future 
me when Bhasa’s Svapnavasavadatta passes out of 
rculation, then by some lucky accident, some critic will 
it hold of this Svapnavasavadatta of mine and mistaking 
tis for Lhasa's work confer upon me, an unknown man, 

1 the honors of the mistake and then my labours shall 
j rewarded.” If such a motive be ever attributed to 
le author of this drama, we have to impute the greatest 
leanness to him. And to attribute such a meanness would 
\ itself be a meanneEs. Thus we might start with the 
Dnclusion that there oould not have been two dramas with 
he name of Svapnavasavadatta . 

The above argument answers the argument based on the 
assage quoted from the Amarahosatikasarvasva as to the 
tisfcence of the second Svapnavasavadatta having for its 
ofc the story of Vasavadatta's marriage. And when onoe 
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appropriate only to Kavya that Vamana who lived decidedly 
before Anandavardhana % the author of Dhvani, (in the 
ohapter of his Kavyalankara devoted to the criticism of 
expressions used in Kavyas and Kavyas alone) takes up for 

consideration the fourth quarter of the verse 
f»% «T 9 and attempts to justify the use of Parasmaipada 
therein. Hence Vamana must have known for certain that 
this verse belonged to a Kavya. Otherwise he would not 
have taken it for consideration right iu the midst of expressions 
culled fron* Kavyas alone. It follows that Pratijnayaugandha - 
rayana from which Ghanakya quotes the verse and the other 
Natakas that are akin to it including of course Soapna - 
vasavadatta belong to a period much earlier than that of 
Ghanakya and therefore earlier still than that of Kalidasa 
who is known to have lived long after Ghanakya . 

Considering the third distinguishing mark which our 
natakas must be shown to bear before it could be identified 
with Bha&a's Svapnavasavadatta , we have to look to the 
significance of the name 11 Svapnavasavadatta ”♦ It means that 
in this work Vasavadatta is seen or attended to (by Vatsaraja) 
in his dream* This ik just what we learn from the conversation 
in the fifth act of our nataka where Vatsaraja brooding on 
the supposed loss of his Vasavadatta and beside himself with 
grief, talks to her in his dream, and she, in all reality awake 
by his side though not known to him, listens to and responds 
to his lamenting words, Here in this dream, Vasavadatta 
fully perceived the great depth and intense sincerity of his 
ardent love and this knowledge nourishes and developes the 
prominent Rasa in her, i. e-, the sentiment of separation 
from her love by blowing her constant fire of love to burn 
With a greater blaze. It is in this dream that Vatsaraja 
enjoyed to his confounding surprise the sight and touch of 
living Vasavadatta t who, he believed, was all lost to him. 
Having considered the importance of the Svapna or dream, 
we will now view the part played by Vasavadatta , She 
is at onoe seen to be the chief heroine courting adversity 
in the interests of her husband and, undaunted by the trouble# 
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that beset her and ever skilfully vigilant to the purpose before 
her, she, the type of perfect womanhood, shines on high in 
the varied glory of her beauty, virtue, wisdom, fortitude and 
nobility. Padmavati , on the other hand, plays bub a subor- 
dinate part, the incidents associated with her being brought 
in only to brighten up the picture of the chief heroine. 
Thus we see that the name Svapnavasavadatta is most 
appropriate to a work wherein the incident of the Svaptia 
and the character, Vasavadatta i are seen to be so important. 

As we have seen that our nataka possessed the throe 
characteristic mar s which determine Bhasa's Svapnava* 
savadatta , it can indisputably b j identified with that work. 
Hence with the help of this Nataka of ours wh ; ch is Bhasa's 
Svapnavasavadatta itself, we cm test whether a particular 
verse or idea, considered in any other work a3 taken from 
► Svapnavasavadatta^ is actually so or not ; and if any verse 
said to be taken from Svapnavasavadatta is found worthy of 
a place in our nataka, but not actually read in it, then it has 
to be considered as an omission in our manuscripts owing to 
the plays having ceased from circulation for a long time. In 
the wide world of our Rhetoric literature there is but one 
verse, ? ) HIW I ” considered 

as taken from Svapnavasavadatta and this verse occurs 
only in Dhvanyalokalochi a. The verse neither finds nor can 
it find a place in the Svapnavasavadatta we have procured. 
Hence we conclude that the author of the Lochana must 
have erroneously assigned the verse to Svapnavasavadatta. 
A similar mistake is made bj Somadeva m his Yasashlaka 

when he assigns to Bhasa the ierse“W 

which ought to have been correctly assigned to Mahendr* 

Vikrama Vaiman I. 

Now coming to the imaginary Svapnavasavadatta drama 
and to the appropriateness of the uame to the Btory as fanced 
by Bhattanathaswami, that is likewise unsound For, the 
1 case for the other side is that the story rests on the vision of 
U day ana by Vasavadatta in dream, the love kindled Dy such 
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vision and their eventual marriage. And bo far as the name 
of the drama gives prominence to the dream, that iB correct; 
but when it comes to giving a preference between the person 
who dreams and the person who is dreamt of, it should un- 
doubtedly have been in favour of Udayana who ia the object 
seen in vision and the object to bs obtained by the result of such 
vision; and the drama should have been more properly called 
*Svap noday ana' and not * Svapnavasavadatta Ab for the 
three-fold inappropriateness in the dream in the present 
drarrfa, na»ely, (l) the dream being based cn the love 
of Udayana for Vasavadatta which in hia own words 
“had become as it were blunt”, ( 2 ) the very unreal nature of 
the dream, and (3) ths accidental absence of Padmavati from 
Samudragriha where her bedding had been arranged, it is also 
a misapprehension. Because, even things long forgotten might 
suddenly be revealed to us in dreams and because the pangs of 
Udayana for Vasavadatta which are shown to have been 
keen throughout the drama are only shown, in the passage 
above said by the words ‘blunt* and 'as it were*, to have come 
within the limits of endurance; and besides they had been 

further edged on the eve of the dream §31- 

1 RWPH: I ’ ' (R5T 3? . 5 ). Thus the dream being in accordance 
with the general notion that it reproduces our thoughts while 
aweko, is specially appropriate, i he absence of Padmavati 
from the Samudragriha where her bedding had been arranged 
is easily explained by supposing her to have been too weary 
and too ill to move to Samudragriha or by supposing her to 
have gently slept where she had been lying before; and the 
reason why the poet has not expressly mentioned it might have 
been that he presumed on the imagination of the readers. The 
story of Svapnavasavadatta as sketched by Bhattanatha- 
swami must also be rejected for the reason that it is not borne 
out anywhere and rests purely on his own imagination. As 
for the statement of Professor Wilson that the story was so 
told by commentators of Meghasandesa in connection with 

{he stanza ‘‘ how can it be 
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accepted in the absence of th* authorities from which the 
stories should have been taken? For this is not mentioned by 
Dakshinavatia , Purnasarasvati , Mallinatka and others in 
their commentaries. Then coming to the passage in the 
Malati Madhava , Act II, wherein KamandaH informs Malati 
that Vasavadatta married U day ana who was her own choice in 
defiance of her father’s wishes, it must be noted that the con- 
text of the passage is that KamandaH wants to encourage 
MaUtti in preferring a lover of her own choice and on that oc- 
casion this story of Vasavadatta as abo that ofc Sakifntala 
and Urvasi is touched. Rut there is nothing to show that the 
story so touched is cast in the mould which Bhattanathaswami 
conceives; for there is nothing about the dream in the passage. 
Therefore it is clear that the argument of the other side that 
the said passage is a veiled allusion to the supposed drama of 
Svapnava&avadatta with the dream by Vasavadatta and the 
marriage of Udayana is thoroughly untenable, And further 
though it may be right to pay that Bhavcbhuti had in mind 
some ancient works while writing the passage of KamandaH 
referring to Sakuntala etc., is it not better to suppose that 
he waB thinking of that store-house of all storieB, Mahabharata t 
rather than works like Sakuntala based thereon ? It is fur- 
ther contended by the other side that the quotati n by l amana 

in his Kavyahnkara v which is found both 

in Mrichchhakatika and Gharudatta must be fcakento prove only 
the acquaintance with Mrichchhakatika and not Gharudatta 

because the author quotes also the passage, tl ^ ft •H* 

’ which is found in Mrichchhakatika but not 
in Gharudatta and also because Sudraka is praised in another 
passage for making a free use of the Slesha (the Guna) in his 
works with which Vamana must necessarily have been ac- 
quainted, But this is not bo, because Vamana's knowledge of 
both Svapnavasavadatta and Pratijnayaugandharayana is 

proved by bis quoting “OTWnfflfa etc.,” which is found 
in Svapnavasavadatta (Act t) and “ * ntffl*** f* * i**” 
which is a part of the stanza 5W4 (Act 4) found in 
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Pratijnayaugandharayana; and therefore it follows that he 
should have known the sister drama Charudatta , And it is 
not to be argued that because Vdmam knew Mrichchhakatika 
therefore he could not have known Charudatta . Why shoul 
he not have known both ? Then coming to the mention of 
Sudraka by Vamana in connection with Slesha; by Slesha is 
meant the intricate and subtle evolution of the story and the 
plot and when Sudraka is praised for this quality, it clearly 
means that he has improved Charudatta into Mrichchhakatika 
by new an^intricate plots. It must also be understood that it 
is not expressly mentioned that Bhasa is so rich in 81o9ha as 
Sudraka because Mrichchhakatika is based on Charudatta , 

And this dreamer who imagines a second drama of the 
name of Svapnavasavariatta after having set out at full length 
the arguments aforesaid finally sums up thus: “The ^vapoa- 
vasavadatta which is now before us is too modern to be Bbasa’s 
composition’’. Now the present drama can be said to he 
modern either because it is shown to have been written by a 
modern author or became its meiits a? a composition, its style 
and matter might be said to negative its claim to be old. But 
the former is not the case as it is not (shown who the modern 
author of this drama is. And the latter cannot be the case as 
no argument has been advaoc -d against its antiquity on any 
investigation ol its matter and style. On the other band, if 
we consider the merits of the compositions, their antiquity is 
clear beyond any shadow of doubt, as in fact they are even 
superior, as shown in our commentaries on Svapnavasava - 
datta and others, to Kalidasa's works. It is unnecessary to 
further consider the wholly misguided and futile arguments of 
Bhattanathaswami, 

The theory of Dr. Barnett that the author of the 
dramas could not have been Bhasa but a writer who lived in the 
seventh century A. D. stands disproved by 
(o) Dr. L. D. Barnett, the foregoing discussion. It cannot be that 
the works which are shown to have been 
anterior to Kalidasa could well be placed in the 7th century 
A. D. The arguments advanced by Dr. Barnett in support of 
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the above theory are untenable. They are two in number. 
One is the cl^se similarity between the present plays and 
Mattavila8aprahasana f a farce written in the seventh century 
A. D. and the other is the reference to fchs king Bajasimha 
which is found in the Bharatavakya stanzas and it is said that 
Bajasimha lived in the 7fch century A- D, As for the alleged 
similarity, it is not so. Because, it can be either similarity in 
the form of the composition or in its substance. It cannot be 
the former because our dramas differ from the farce even in 
form. In our dramas there is no mention of t*he mime of 
either the poet or his work which is found in Mattavilasa ; and 
inasmuch as the practice of mentioning the name of the poet 
and his work which had bee a in vogue from the time of Kali* 
dasa and during the 7th century, is not adopted by our poet, 
that itself is the strongest evidence in favour of the antiquity of 
our dramas and the strongest argument against the theory of 
their having been composed in the 7th century A. D, Coming 
to the substance of Mattavilasa t it will be found that, where- 
as these dramas excel in point of diction and sentiment even 
Kalidasa's works, and are on a par fcith the works of Valmiki 
and Vyasa , the Mattamlasaprahasana is clearly modern in 
point of style as well as poetic merits, And there is also the 
fact that in the Mattavilasa , there is no archaism such as is 
found in Bhasa's plays. The second argument of Dr. Barnett 
in favour of the 7th century is answered thus. When once 
it is established by independent reasoning that Bhasa should 
have lived long anterior to the 7th century, it cannot be that 
he could refer to a king of the name of Bajasimha in the 
seventh century. But in fact the word Bajasimha is not at 
all a proper name referring to any particular king- For one 
thing it would be highly improper for any subject to speak of 
his king barely by his name like his father or mother. And 

also the Bharatavakyas in some of the dramas viz , ^ 

HStrca 5f;” (in Pratima) ^ (in Urubhanga) 

c, <T5fT Trergofrq^T 3311*3 •tt * ( in Kamabhara ), only 

speak of one's own king in general aDd it would be proper only 
to construe ' Bajasimha 1 as meaning a great king; and thi* 
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construction has the merit of giving consistency and uniform* 
ity in all the Bharataaakyas. Besides, the word Bajasimha 
is frequently met with in the sense of 11 the best of kings *’ in 
the Sandara-Kanda and Balakanda of tbe Bamayana; and as 
Bhasa is a follower of the Bamayana , it is proper to take that 
be used the word in the pense that we give it. We according- 
ly find him using the expression M Nripatisimha w in the sense 

of Bajasimha in ( Karnabhara ). 

It ia gratifying to note that Dr. F. W. Thomas of 
the fiadia Oisce, London, has ako dealt with the inconsisten- 
cies of the theory of Dr. L. D. Barnett (Vide pp. 79*83, 
Journal of R. A. 8. of Great Britain and Ireland, January 
1922.) 

As for our observation in the introduction to the Svapna - 
vasamdalta that 

WWIWWt W1 3^3 5W. ”, it was not advanced 
by us as our main argument for establishing the author- 
ship of Bhasa , but having esfcabfcished it by other and 
conclusive arguments, we added that our dramas answered 
also to the description of Bana % and this circumstance 
might be regarded as a piece of evidence in our favour. 
That be ng so, we are bound to add that we are not in entire 
agreement with * Mr. Baner jee Sastri who appears to lay undue 
emphasis on the fact that the dramaB open with the entry of 
Sutradhara. Though, as Bana says, Bhasa might have been 
responsible for this, as nevertheless, it has been followed in 
other later plays like Subhadradhananjaya, it cannot be said 
that this arrangement excludes the ownership of the plays of 
any other author except Bhasa. 

As regards our observation that these dramas abound in 
that natural beauty which is itself an indication of their 
ancient origin and the like and which is to be found only in 
the writings of Valmiki and Vyasa % no one has taken objec- 
tion to it* But seme are of opinion that the Prakrit fotrns 
found in these dramas are akin to those used by Kalidasa 
and therefore suggest a more modern age, In his treatise on 
* Tldd.PP 3feT— 383, J, R. A, S, of Qfe^t BtiHln trelsqd, July 1931, 



,4 The Prakrit of Bhasa ** Dr. Prints expresses the view that 
the Prakrit is ancient; while Dr. Lenzy is of opinion that it 
is more modern than Asvaghosha’s, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasada Sastri and others think that the Prakrit, though 
it might have been ancient, as written by the poet, might 
nevertheless have been modernized by the oopyists of a later 
age and the original Prakrit forms might have thus undergone 
a change. And it is because of this uncertainty as to the real 
original Prakrit forms that Dr. Barnett says that they could 
not be strongly depended upon in determining thg age (P. 587 
Journal of B, A. S. Ootober 1921). 

Now coming to the first of the various views aforesaid viz. 
the close similarity between the Prakrit of Bhasa and Kalidasa 
it has been shown in page ?3 supra that this could be possible 
even though centuries might have elapsed between the two 
writers. The second and the fourth views mentioned above 
are in favour of the riew we have taken. Likewise the last- 
mentioned view. For, Dr. Barnett, being of opinion that the 
dramaB were compoEed in the seventh century A. D. had to 
meet arguments against his view based on the antiquity of the 
Prakrit forms and has shown that too much reliance could not 
be placed on them. This argument is equally available to 
negative the view.s of Dr. Lenzy and Mr. Banerjee Sastri 
that Bhasa must have been later than Asvaghosha and earlier 
than Kalidasa because they rest on an examination of the 
Prakrit. But when we say that the Prakrit is not material we 
speak with exclusive reference to the forms in Prakrit and not 
their Sanskrit equivalents; because the latter are as simple 
ind sweet as the original Sanskrit sentences of the author, and 
dong with latter, enable us to determine their age, and thus 
)eoome material. Thus the third of the views aforesaid also 
lands answered. This view is also open to this further criti- 
mim, that their authors do not even controvert our view 
tated in the introduction to Pratmamtaka that Asvag hesha 
las very largely drawn from Bhasa s much less show that 
Shasa was indebted to Asvaghosha , as they ought to htye 
hown. 
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In the Bulletin ol the Sohool of Oriental Studies, London, 
at FP. 107—1 17 of III, 1, are to be found 
Messrs. Krishna Borae or i(,ioisms by Messrs, Krishna Pis ha. 

Pisharodi. S * ma r0 ^ an< * ^ ama Pisharodi on my views of 
Bhasa aDd his authorship of Svapnavasa - 

vadatta and the connected dramas published in the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series. Their arguments are summarised 
hereunder with replies thereto. 

I, “Every open-minded critic must preforce admit that 
PratifnanataJca must come after Kalidasa , Gharudatta after 
Sudrakz and Avimaraka after Dandin. 


(1) * As regards Pratima t the geneology of Raghu's dynasty 
as described therein agrees with that in the Raghuvamsa* 
And therefore Pratima is based on Raghuvamsa % And it must 
be taken that that geneology was the creation of Kalidasa 
because Valmiki makes no mention of it. In Pratima the 
geneology is referred to only in passing. It is legitimate to infer 
from this that it had been weH established, having been 
already described in detail elsewhere ; and it is so described 
in Kalidasa , So say the Pisharodis. 

But it was not open to Kalidasa any more than ‘to 
Bhasa to manufacture a new geneology. It must necessarily 
be inferred that some Itihasa other than Ramayana muBt have 
served a9 the basis for them both. Accordingly both Dakshina • 
vartanatha and Arunachalanatha after statiDg that the geneo- 
logy in Raghuvamsa follows that in Vishmipurana, quote the 
following passage from Vishnupurana in commenting on 3rd 
Barga, 21st stanza, 

5RHTS Mto:, eras* fw??:, awra <3|lft 
Mfo:, WR3T:, 3HTK |” 

(Vishnupurana, Arnsa 4, Adhyaya 4) 

It was only after establishing by other reasons that Bhasa 
must have been the author of Pratima that we stated in our 

•‘.EHrsfc MuUka, then Dasaratha, then Dilipa, then Vievaiaba, then 
Khatvanga Dilipa, from Khabyanga Raghu, from Raghu Aja, from Aja 
Daearatha .’ 1 



introduction to it that, K alula* a foil mvcd Bhasa even in tka 
genoology, If, was not sou-h:. \ o u- *o rsta blish fcho vriority 
of Proftwa to Kalidw by r. v . *■ f ’.«•« identity of the genec- 
logy in tbo writers, And *n'K a dbr vky for the geneology 
i Q fo be 5 “ t» nc f,hr r Ttihasa, - s idoutitv in Pratima 

and Juif/hucamsa is inc'U'aKr* < f -d i* •} the priority of 
eitb.cr ir- mlabiur Uo .‘be omm v. d *,»• jvI mt all discussions based 
upon too fdllnw, of tin .hue" v> -■ .»*. '-t h^rwi^e of the go neo- 
logy are all futile. 

With r- *' i.C" V O’-artnliHa rdm ,ugu mmt ot the 
hishurwois ifr Hiot :l w a. sb-'b^e’,’ of Ah'chchhakatika; 
that the story f r *ii. p , si ^ r .1^ cl o ; t>M*r oi the six Acts, 
’cts V to X, was nmuhrd ior r convenience of the actors in 
Kerala and, to stye- time, that .r easy bhcimn was adopted so 
that it might bo easily nod* iw mb and tint Charxdaita is a 
compete drama m llru St, 

Hut it is tvt mj; r> o'r<-o . . h*, • < d.Vidrdiing t,io priority 
of Mrichcfthak itUr* . t Ch or. 1 h.w c-o '.oc ,m u dramas 

of Suaim'tvas'i v>iiL''ttu ..»• mm ced **. ,■ io.pos- ;bl.i fo say that 

MricJichhahfiM 'r, \ 'W rp., ,p : < ! ; 'r, r/-' r 'm an i that the 
laid or is ?vr. ,• ny’ h. n*-» r 1 ; tv he obe; n * ^ ui 1 ms beoa 

add'] co i>v M;r • * t 1 ■.; i' 1 * ■ : h . . ij.» primiry d Mrich- 

'.JilaJcatUc i. \Yo Yivv> : •/>•< bind, r.'.Vbhhcd the 

priority of Olt*\rud*iU*i ». • , • .<■ m h!> rave b .on 

jcmpo«ed by the ambnw o, Biuv' ■ on: noad^i' a> and by other 
Mils. oir r ; and they omld ; n s ; t v-' 1 n :u i by the • tht.r side, 

tint., -bivo not ’ »..u\. bhifM' i " m uy tui.ih d ?rt Acts V 

O - *• ot Li o l\Il’(Ct\ Hi- : k‘ »> • St :>Ji tt illit'rd >).(u H 1 * 

aired in Chantd-dia i.h i ii.sc.Joed m the latter 

ib vindictive and vapobi ■ <.t d u: born, t> au)ou<j wliu might 

lo nun harm; ruui his rn;;- : r r, s«.«,v u to l?uv.. been roused by 

?<rsanta$ena wlnsmce n.vi.'* hav 'p; trhon refuge in Gharudat - 
a*$ house. And Gharud> tta is .uwcrjla d as of noble qualities, 
ind in the fourth act Vamntase,'.‘% sets about to moot her 
over Chamdatta in hie hou o vhuch must have gieately put 
ut Sahara. r l be story thu> related duos certainly oonbein- 
'late the fifth and the later acts, For the reader will like to 
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kfcdw what the several trials and troubles were to which 
Charudatta must inevitably have been put by reason of the 
anger of Sahara and how in keeping with his character he was 
saved therefrom; and the incidents described in the later acts 
have to be tacked on in order to satisfy the reader’s mind; and 
the drama must therefore be incomplete without them, The 
easy diction admitted on the other side is a point in favour of 
the priority of Charudatta to Mrichchhakatika, As for the 
omission of the Mangla sloka, to attribute it to “the hurry of 
the adapatioh * is highly inconsistent with the statement that 
the compiler of Charudatta is a “clever playwright.” 

3, Then coming to Avimaraka t its story is modelled on 
the stories of Dasakumaracharita; and when the Madras Go- 
vernment publishes the poem called Avantisundari it is pro- 
bable that we may find many verses common to it and Avima - 
raka . Therefore A vimaraka is merely a compilation So 
say the Pisharodie. 

This reasoning is surprising. Because the stories resemble 
each other, it does not follow that one work is compiled from 
the other. Otherwise one might say that Mahaviracharita 
and other dramas dealing with the story of Bama must have 
been compilations baBed on one another, because the story is 
the same. Even if there some verses in Avantisundari in 
common with Avimaraka it might be that the former adop- 
ted them from the latter, because Avimaraka is proved to be 
prior. Moreover even one such stanza has not been quoted by 
the other side, not even for illustration; from which it has to 
be gathered that the statement about the existence of many 
common verses rests not on the direct observation of the 
writers but on hearsay information implicitly adopted by them. 

Thus we have negatived the main contentions of the other 
side, on which it was sought to make out that Pratima , Gharu- 
datta x and Avimaraka were later than Kalidasa } Sudraka and 
Dandin t 
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II. Then it is stated by the Pisharodis that the reference 
to the worship of statues in the third act of Pratima indicates 
that Bhasa, the predecessor of Kalidasa could not be the 
author of this group of dramas because in the Siva Temple at 
Tiruvanohikulam, the ancient capital of the Chera Kin^s 
there is a statue dedicated to Bhaskara Ravi Varman, the last 
of the Chera kings, and it is worshipped. In view of the con- 
nexion of this prince and of the Svap?ia group of dramas with 
the Kerala stage, it is proper to infer that the incident in the 
Pratima is based on this deification, 

This is erroneous. The sort of Pratima-Griha which is 
described in the drama is one which is mainly intended for the 
installation and worship of the statues of the departed kings 
and not a temple dedicated to Vishnu or Siva or other deity 
with a statue therein of a devotee-king, the statue being put 
there as in the case of other devotees in honor of the king by 
his admirers. Bhaskara Ravi Varman was a pious man and 
the last of the Chora kings and, therefore, to perpetuate his 
memory, his admirers had his statue installed in the temple at 
Tiruvanohikulam, Similar statues of kings arc also found in 
the tempiea in the Pandya and Chola countries. But the sort 
of Pratimagriha described in the Pratima is to be found no- 
where. Therefore the Pratima incident in the;drama has no 
connexion with the installation of the statue of Bhaskara Ravi 
Varman, as the installation of royal statues obtains in other 
countries as well as Kerala; and as the sort of Pratimagriha 
described has not the slightest trace of existence in Kerala. 
As for the special connection between the Kerala actors and 
the Svapna group of dramas, that connection existed 
with reference to other dramas as well. The Chakyar actors 
of Kerala acted Nagananda , Mattavilasa and other dramas 
as well as the Svapna group of dramas, This has been 
mentioned by us in page 79 supra under tbe heading “ The 
popularity of the plays in Kerala country" in ancient days. 
And it is not logical to attribute a Kerala origin to the Svapna 
group of dramas because they were acted by Kerala actors. 
)therwise we will have to attribute a Kerala origin to 
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Naganandai Mattavilaaa pud the rest as they were also acted 
by Kerala actors. 

Ill, In Pratima Act I, Rita is described as not parti- 
cipating in the coronation cere-monies Jiivia. r l he practice 
in Kerala is that in the murmur ion the King s.P alorc without 
his consort. It has therefore to ho inferred that Pratima was 
composed in Kerala, bo argue id.e Pishar din 

This argument i ; t‘ u! # . Hie coronaTo-i of llama wn 
only as a Yuvaraja and is of secondary importance. Moreover, 
VarnKtlia^ Vwnadeva and ofbors bw ooiwre'oand that the 
ooronatioD'was not going to take p>ac;*but. novertheb'FS 
started it in compliance w«M t'm wishes ->f k*ng Da aratha 
and the ceremony was a im re ;arco. Thus thorn wa-. roteing 
to be gained by making Rita n nicmato if. .-’a. e< roujonms On 
the other hand, f r great rxmt .:*s va^Hv gained m net mak- 
ing her participate . b’or it- w.m -y adopting iTi • \ To , * Ri'pa* 
rating Rita from llama that ui use pn-tuhlo £ > m scribe how at. 
the very time of the core w Urn r ''a; a 1 < ^ -cc oJaPy into, 

rested in wearing the rall'alam nv! !■ ». o m: r-'v wm re m 
thereby foreshadowing 'i'i h ■' b : i i • v’ <ch >;r. v • ••; ,r be. 
Thus suitably to Tr c -awe*- r M mm**.* \ t >:»,/✓/, >,w)s 

able to go along wild mtmt y. i’ upc eel:* v l h to > 

very nallcafam , when, "bSr os • ; > m *.htj l,- ;; in the 

observance* rf his fafd 'w* wy. , 5 ' \ > •O/m-’ to mnv f- r the 

forests. By this plan »t ra : ‘ <p.--'h: a n* *»*?'» to pr<- 

sent the mlkctlovi to Jinmn yy wm.r><., t-m It. w< n!d 

have been quite impossible *n w a vi oil be'-- UnaV, iricubnts 
into the drama, had Rita been hy the sale r,f llama at the tim > 
of the coronation. That b wisv the m- Tiwnfc pent with a 
view to enhance the effect separated iron Rama at tin; 
time of the coronation. On the occasion of t- c main corona- 
tion of Rama as king, Rita ia t \ e^t-mneu us liaviug been with 
him. In the seventh act IJ a words are '’Veen i nters Rama 
with Rita after coronation •* § Kvcn if we adopt the r ading 
»* then enters Rama with his Parimra after coronation " Rita 

* See Pratima, p. 120, 1921 oclitio.i with commentary. 

5“ act: rnWct farra^t si tfla^t i ” 
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roust also be taken to be included in the word “ Parivara ” 
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literary V " l' u m h> then it must f -o 

nit.fc'’ d that tiro rvv hcrm r so dtam;v like SaJtunMhi is mit 
rlace. If it does no:, turn t e same considerations apply 
h to dramas like Sahmtnla and the present ones. Asa 
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matter of fact, the view of the critics is that the liturarj 
merits of a composition rise in proportion to the simplicity ol 
the diction. That the diction in these dramas is even simpler 
than in Sakuntal a only shows that their author excels ever 
Kalidasa. We will deal later on with this meeting “the 
demands of a flourishing popular stage”. Though the Prakrit 
in these dramas is similar to that of Kalidasa, that is not a 
point against their antiquity as shown by us in page 53 supra, 
Affcer*establishmg by independent reasons that Bhasa must 
have been the author of these dramas we stated that their 
Prakrit was in keeping with their antiqnity. If our conclusion 
is to be challenged our reasons therefor ought first to be met ; 
and they are not met merely by stating that there is similarity 
between the Prakrit of these dramas and the Prakrit in Sakun - 
tala, Subhadradhananjaya and other later dramas. When the 
Prakrit of the ancient dramas came conventionally to be adop- 
ted as has been shown by us, in th6 later dramas, the simila- 
rity of Prakrit ceases to be of any significance If in a drama 
written today Prakrit such as is found in Sakuntala is adop- 
ted, that would not. take away from Sakuntala its antiquity. 
And further we do not argue that the Prakrit is ancient and 
therefore Bhasa must be its author but that Bhasa is the 
author and the Prakrit accordingly ancient. Therefore ail 
arguments of the other side based on the Prakrit are in vain, 

V. Then the Pisharodis say that the varying merits of 
the dramas is another point against Bhasa s authorship and 
cite Svapnavasavdatta and Pratijnayaugandharayana by 
way of illustration. 

We can only regard all this as unrestrained expressions of 
opinions formed by them most gratuituouly. For, with the 
object of e-tablishing that many authors jointly compiled the 
dramas they boldly state it as their ipse dixit that in one 
drama the style is artificial and in another natural, that in the 
same drama the style in one act is of one kind while it is dif- 
ferent in another act, that in the same drama the merits vary 
with the several acts and so on. But all these statements are 
left undemonstrated. 
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The PiBbarodis freely dogmatise without logically support- 
ing their statements, and why do they not argue in the same 
strain thai the merits of the dramas like Vihraniorvasiya vary 
from act to act, an i therefore they should have been compiled 
by several authors? 

In fact everyone cf these dramas displays the same charm- 
ing evolution of plot in a setting of several apt and varied 
incidents, appropriate situations and measured expression of 
the human sentiments aB interacted by them, richness of sound 
and sense in consonance with the sentiments and feelings port- 
rayed, working out of the sandhis and Sandhyangas as re- 
quired, and universal flow, as it were, of the Rasas; from which 
it can be inferred as fn the case of Sakunlala and its connected 
works that they must all have emanated from the genius of 
one author. The critics who read these dramas well can them- 
selves appreciate all these qualities; they have also been set 
forth by ub in brief and in extenso in our introductions to Fra • 
tima and others; and they can also be grasped by reading our 
commentaries on Svapnavasavadatta and the rest. In short 
these dramas should be reckoned the very beet ornaments of 
the Sanskrit literature, and among them Svapnavasavadatta 
md Pratima the very crown jewels. So it stands. 

The argument of the Pisharodis that because the merits 
)f tbe dramas vary, they should have been compiled by 
leveral authors, is answered by this consideration that the 
Inference in the Rasa and Bhava must necessarily produce a 
iorresponding difference in style and substance 

Then the Pisharodis say that we emphasise two of the 
haracteristics in these dramas— the statement'll^ 

ifrf and the use of the word Sthapana at the end of 

he Prastavana as distinguishing features of Bhasa’s dramas. 

From this it appears that they have rot carefully read our 
ltroduction to the Svapnavasavadatta' After establishing 
7 other and unexceptionable reasons which independently 
ipport the conclusion that Bhasa must have been the author 
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of these dramas, we wided that the opt? mug of the drama with 
tho Sutradham migVn also \v- take: a? a dUinguisImu fo dure. 
Nor does the fact that, tins f* atore. which was favoured by 
BJiasa, tho forrmost among tv *U l , "w rdnpfced by bi> laser 
sncot sser*, in any wav dotr"cd bom h ? nosdi n as tho fust 
among poets. 

Then it is sa : d that in the drama, w^led Aischarya- 
chudamani wiifcten by Saktibhadra ; *f Kerala, Jdw phr begins 
with***^!^? hrT; nicf^rffT ftyj v T r: f5 * » » ?* Pras'avana w<* find 

tbe oentoncea foww^l *•*? S*t »;*R ! V ' vf ! Wft« l ” 
and it conclude^ win t/.n wo id • ' thapaa --Uarmw, bund in the 
Svapna group of dram?? It ;■ ad'O * m PoKda r >a\ 
works, 

The ordy conclusion that fnlh.ws Ii » »*.* iuiskohm Ha: A Kia-ha 
of Kerala relished i) a Svapna group , f drama' s" m e t,hafc 
he deemul it a good forfcu’-o fr hm hi d*im*' Ascharyac.huda- 
mani shmiid be mod* ii< b m ■' !oi ( is pomt against 

r.nes who arc ai\x ons *. do; •Moi fee. ,< i i 1 o :*i. id«3 of the 
Svapna gimip ui th. n. fr-ci t‘ a diam:;. is Used un 

Kalidasa's works em\ i a . h 11 L : 1*. mu t ho taken to 
be ha-ad t r- fch f.c <i . a , 'i, i ■■> Kalidasa's works them- 
selves are bwen on ilicrc dram:,." Tk»- ; »mn<og of the drama 
with “sn^ aa: 3rwftf ?««rw ’’ 8 r.i t. «... ntfon of Stha- 
■puna are ucnv-m'doiis '1 anc : /' ;w wr'-r,"?s t ha Bhana 

called (J Lb ay a bhnarihi \\ rdu n Varuruchi l 1 ! ore- 

foro the p\*isi- uf Ascharyackudtmahi uno ot do author ;a i<. 
no purp >«*-aud ts o a' V mjb >*f th. IiHiuiodK f o found their 
argument up liu, Prasutvwnir of that work is all of iu. avail, 

VI- 1 he C' ne.hwmnH to which the PKharodK came as a 
result of their investigation is that the*m dramas are compila- 
tions made cm, of ancient works with a view to m«et fro large 
demands of the flourishing stage of Kerala, And they ay that 
they are fortified in their out elusions by a hoary tradition to 
the effect that in arcient linjes there wus a large amount of 
compilation work, 
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Oar answer is this, We have repeatedly Bhown that the 
sonolusions so far as they are based on their own personal in- 
vestigation are inoorreot, We have made it oat that these 
kamas possessing the requisite and full number of acts must 
like Sahuntala and others have been original compositions not 
based on the works or others. Where then is the room for 
qow doubting that they are only compilations? As for the 
tradition, that has evidently been set up by the other side so 
is to support its theory of compilation. For we have not come 
across any tradition in Kerala that Sanskrit dramas, complete 
svitb the requisite acts, were compilations. What all the 
Ohakyar aotors in Kerala did was that they selected from 
among the famous Sanskrit dramas such acts as they regarded 
is most beautiful and acted them with dress and technique 
ifter their own liking. Even now in some temples they depend 
on this for their livelihood. This matter has been already 
mentioned by us in page 79 supra. 


Even assuming that there is such a tradition as the Pisha- 
rodis would have us believe, there is no evidence that these 
particular dramas were ever so compiled from other dramas. 
But from out of this Svapna group of dramas some acts of 
surpassing beauty were selected by these Chakyars, appro- 
priately named and acted by them. They appear even in the 
list furnished by the Pisharodis (at page 11^) of dramas stated 
io have been aofeed hereditarily in some Chakyar family, in the 
Attaprakara, 

That list ought to be thus transcribed:— 


1. Tapatisamvarana 1 Both, works of Kulasekhara 

2. Dhananjaya J Varma 

3. Nagananda of Sri Harsha 

4. Ascharyachudamani of Saktibhadra 

5. Kaly anas a agand h ik a of Nilakantha 


* The Pisharodis say that the name of the author of Kalyamsau{j<mdhi1ca 
is uo Known. Evidently they have had no access to a complete copy of this 
ulnde-aot drama which is well-known and can be obtained everywhere m Kerala, 
[nfahe Sthapma, the author's name is also menitoned. It is therefore sur- 
mising that persons who take so much interest in Kerala dramas ehould be igno- 
:aut of even the author's name, 



6. Sriktishnaoharita (not available ) 

7. Vichchhinnabhisheka ( the 1st; aot of Pratima) 

8. Sephalikanka and \ They are the fourth and fifth aots 

Bvapnanka J of Svapnavasavadatta 

9. Toranayudlham 1 

Valivadham J Both of the Abhishekanataka 

10. Matlanka ( the fourth act of Balacharita ) 

11. Mantranka ( the third act of Pratijnayaugandha - 

rayana ) 

f <• 

12. Dutavakya 

Id. Karnabhara 

14. Dutaghatotkacba 

In the above list the Pisharodis have written instead of 8 
to 11 as given herein, Svapnavasavadatta , Abhisheka , Bala - 
charita and Pratijnayaugandharayana ; and the reason for 
this misdescription is not clear. Vichchhinnabhisheka is the 
first aot of Pralima t in the same manner as Sephalikanka , 
8vapnanka t and the like. Now the Pisharodis proceed as if it 
were an original and independent drama and ascribe its author- 
ship to Bhaekara Rpvi Varman and for this, tradition is quoted 
as authority. But this tradition is known only to them and 
Is of the same species as the other tradition mentioned 
before ; and it is a convenient device to support the other side 
in its conclusions which lack every foundation. It is unneces- 
sary to further expatiate on this, as it is impossible to attri- 
bute the authorship of Vischchhinnabhisheka which really 
means Pratima to any writer who is not older than Kalidasa . 

VII. (a), The Pisharodis further say that the omission 
of the poet’s name in the Prastavana is not due to the con- 
vention of those days but to the faot that it was* impossible to 
soribe any one poet’s authorship io the dramas which were 
compiled piecemeal by several authors. 

This has been answered in repelling the theory that the 
several aots of these dramas were severally composed. And 
while the Pisharodis have made mighty efforts at establishing 
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;h*t in the dramas extending over a plurality of acts, there 
has been a plurality of authorship, none such has been shown 
as regards the single-act drama like Madhyamavyayoga ♦ such 
as that the various stanzas and sentences were composed by 
distinct authors. And thus when it becomes established that 
they were the works of one hand, why was the author’s name 
which ought to have surely been there mentioned, omitted ? 
What is the answer of the Pisharodis to this? They have, 
however, reluctantly to admit that the dramas like Madhyama - 
vyayoga must have been composed before the prjctioe arose 
of mentioning the author’s name in the prologue. And when 
we come so far, it is but proper to admit that the connected 
Svapna group of dramas exhibiting the like qualities are also 
of the same authorship. This convention of not mentioning 
the author's name is also seen elsewhere in a drama anterior 
t o Kalidasa, That is the Bhana called JJbhayabhisanka 
written by sage Varamchi. There neither the name of the 
poet nor of the drama is mentioned in the Sthapana hut at 
the end of the work is to be found transcribed *• Thus ends the 
Bhana oalled UbhayabhisariJca composed by sage Vararuchi ” § 
In our plays the name of the dramas is written at the end but 
not the author’s name. That is the only difference. From 
this it is easy to see how the name of the poet who wrote 
these dramas came to be forgotten and how he must be older 
than even sage Vararuohi. 

(b) The next argument of the Pisharodis is this. In the 
Lochana of Abhinavaguptacharya the verse 

is quoted as from Svapnavasavadatta and it is not 
found in the Svapnavasavadatta comprised in this group of 
dramas. ThiB argues the existence of another Svapnavasa- 
vadatta which may be the original of the present drama. 

We ask -is this so-called original Svapnavasavadatta 
>f the same story and plot as the present Svapnavasavadatta 
)r of a different story and plot describing mainly the marriage 
>1 Vasavadatta ? In the first view, this stanza, describing as 

5 “ mi wiw II ” 
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it does the first stages of love freshly formed towards theming 
could not find place even in the so-called original Svapna- 
vasavadatta , as has been pointed by us before, * In the second 
view even though such a stanza could find a place in a Svapna - 
vasavadatta of a different kind, that drama cannot, for the 
very reason, be the basis of the present one, In either view 
therefore this theory of a suppositious original Svapnavasava* 
datta must be given up. 

Thus the very Svapnavasavadatta found in this group of 
dramas must be tbe composition of sage Bhasa- It is Dot 
correct to postulate the existence of another Svapnavasava- 
datta* If a stanza or two be quoted as from Svapnavasava- 
datta and be not found here, then, if they cannot fit in with 
the context, it must be supposed that the person who so quot- 
ed made a mistake in the name of the work because tbe stanza 
cannot possibly be there; but if it can fit in with the context, 
then we must suppose that there must be clerical t omission 
in the manuscripts by reason of their not having been curreat 
for a long time and this because it is a certainty that they 
must have been there. When we find some portions missing 
in the manuscripts even of widely road works § is it surprising 
that this should occur in works wh ch have long ceased to be 
in vogue? This then is the position most satisfactory and 
unattended by any difficulties and one which will commend 
itself to all right-minded and learned men, The forgoing also 
disproves the contention of Dr, Barnett who accepts the theory 
of the two Pisharodis. 

As a result of all these discussions the conclusion becomes 
finally established that Bhasa must have been the author of 

Pages 20 and 21 supra, 

t Vide PP. 76 and 113 o! the Svapnavasavadatta with] commentary, 
1924 edition. 

$ For instance, the stanzas S 5 * , 

** ”, in SiViiafcV* lit Ait ate n^ti <o«ni ia thaNir- 

nayaiagat edition. 



tivapnavasavadatta found in this group of dramas and that 
likewise he must have been the author of fche other oonneoted 
dramas as well. 

In farther prosecuting the search of records for Svapna~ 
vasavadatta , I have now fortunately obtained documentary 
authority in support of my position. Bhavaprakasa is, it is 
well-known, a work on Rhetoric written in the 12th century 
A. D. by Saradatcmaya and accepted as authority by Vidya - 
natha and others, There, in the 8th Adhikara, in dealing 
with the features of the ten kinds of Rupakas after describing 
the five Jatis mentioned by Subandhu , viz, Puma, Prasanta, 
Bhasvara, Lalita, and Samagra, the author says:— 

“ jwtfS sot I 

^fkt% sriimwK II 

3Tif%?r 11 

s*R<ri 2 I 

(a) w^r g*i 'fm I 

fia gffcg^i out n 

of? ii 

^rftsnwtofap srFn«J9i I 
s&rmNjwfcKi. wf? ll 

(a,) For this si >ka f refer to Sv<tpn<Hasav iditta with counnetitary 

p. 118, 1924 edition. 
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fangm srfeSifaa; I 

frr 3 * qwrfa toi firar II' 

1% ?! wt: fini f^nfma^TiT »nr I 

w^tifrcfflprjffroircw n ” 

These passages show that Vasavadatta was separated 
from Vatsaraja and entrusted to Padmavati ( as in the first 
act ), that Vatsaraja believed that Vasavadatta was alive 
(vide 5th act ) # that thq king feelingly called for Vasavadatta , 
by name andko on (as in the fifth act) and that the king hav- 
ing got Qhoshavati (^°TT) searched for Vasavadatta its pos- 
sessor (vide 6th act), all as in the Svapnavasavadatta ; and 
farther the verse “farffgm W * STfcT^rf^cT: ^ found in 
the sixthaot is actually quoted, 

Moreover in the Sringaraprakasa of Bhojadeva who 
lived in the lit h century, a work on Rhetoric, accepted as 
authority by Vidyadhara t author of Ekavali t the Svapna- 
vasavadatta is mentioned by name and the plot of the fifth act 
is thus described: — 

“ Rsm«Rct% cRfmefarercur srs *tarr »ra: i qwqtfl- 

^ =q §Rtq I qrerq^Ttr ^ 

«w<sr | tqmmw i tqsros?;* %? ?qtqr.qr 

R WHlPta <n faqfocFH II ” 

(12th Prakasa of the Sringaraprakasa, ) 

What greater authority is required than what is furnished 
by these two writings, Bhavaprakasa and Sringaraprakasa ? 
Had I obtained these before, there would not have been the 
slightest discussion over my view that Bhasa should have 
been the author of this Svapnavasavadatta . Luckily my 
opinion has now been vindicated, 

A Scholar recently wrote to me raising some doubts in 

tlgaidlnj 9 Bhwa , 1i >ab,>8 re ^ 1,r ^ **0 Bha si's authorship of the plays 
They are:— 
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1. the stanzas embodied in the Subhashitavali and 
)ther anthologies ascribing them to Bhasa are not (onnd in 
he Svapnavasavadatta and other plays ; 

2. the passages quoted in other works as from the Soap- 
tavasavadatta are not found in the mmuscripts now obtained ; 

3. the sloka ^ I etc quoted 

n the Bhavaprakasa as belonging to the Svapnavasavadatta 
'vide page 113 of 1924 edition) does not fit in the text in the 
•tame form ; and 

4. the quotations from the Sakmtala exist in all the 
naunsoripts of the work, while two alokas quoted as from the 
Svapnavasavadatta are not found in the available manuscripts 
3f the work ; hence the inappcopriateneas in taking Sakmtala 
is an illustration of the Svapnavasavadatta . 

The first objection has already been met (vide page 81 
supra). 

Regarding the second objection, there are altogether three 
alokas which are quotations from the Svapnavasavadatta, 
* one in the Natyadarpana , and § two in the Bhavaprakasa. 
A part of the story of the Svapnavasavadatta is also found 
summarised in the Sringaraprakasa . All these, it would be 
noted cau find suitable places in the text. This has been fully 
explained in my commentary on the Savpnavasavadatta , 1924 
edition. Even among the quotations in the Natyadarpana 
and Bhavaprakasa , only two slokas TKffiFflrfr and 

WR9W WT are missing in the available manuscripts 

* “qwwarfSr 3«#r sN firaraswi i ^ m 
?ff cgi n ” p , 76> § 6i wrror 3 ^ 

1 ft 11 ” (wr. p, 113) 
“ fawm * sfforar sfofifoa: i m j h wrfft *mi qlf* 
fail 11 ” (sra. P , 124). 
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of the 8i>apnav(t$amdatH and the reason why they are mis- 
sing is also explained in pages 76 and 113 of the above men- 
tioned edition. 

As to the third objeotion, it should be said that it is onlj 
proper that the sloka ‘ TOITOT | 

II * which is an illustration does 
not fit in the Svapnavasavadatta in the form in which it ap- 
pears in the Bhavaprakasa . For, the author of the Bhavfr 
prakasa adopting a part of the sense of the sloka £ * t TW?R ? ¥F 9^ 
1 Jr” i n the 

same words, shows in the illustration in his own 

words “m W The words ^ ^ftgarr muB t 

neoessarily be those of the author quoting, just a 3 the latter 
half of the Bloka 

u TOlSIflft ^cftsTTSTC WJ I 
tflTOfa |l ” 

in Kavya,daraa t is Deludin' $ own showing the definition ol 
in the illustration— 

"foarfta s&ffarsra to: l 

cfeiStaror m 11 ” 

There is however a slight distinction. While, in th< 
Kavyadar*a> a part of the sloka itself is quoted, in the Bha 
vaprakasa, a part of the sense only of a sloka is adapted 
Dmddto uses the word in etc. which shows the por- 
tion of fchealo&a preceding it to be a quotation while the au 
thor of the Bhavprakasa indicates that he has derived a pari 
of the sense without using but by ohanging the last fow 
words d! the sloka. When the words of the king in the sloki 
is in the following form— 

wrwr t $ $\w 1 

% II 
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ft major portion of the sense will beoome borrowed by the sub* 
stitution of the three 'words ^ for the four words 

& and the algo aptly illustrated. 

Henoe the sloka in the Bhavaprakasa is naturally not in its 
perfect form. 

With regard to the fourth objection, it may be remarked 
that even though all the quotations from the Sakuntala are 
traced in all the manuscripts of the work, even though all |he 
quotations from the Svapnavasavadatta are not to be found 
in the manuscripts so far obtained, nothing is loBt thereby. 
For, just as two stanzas missing in certain manuscripts of the 
Sakuntala are found in others, so the two slokas from the 
Svapnavasavadatta which do not occur in the manuscripts 
now available may be found in fresh manuscripts that may yet 
be discovered. What is meant by the foregoing is that in 
respect of certain slokaB existing in a particular manuscript 
but not in others, the Svapnavasav adatta compares favour- 
ably with the Sakuntala and this comparison does not stand 
contradicted either by the fact that all the quotations from 
the Sakuntala oau be traced in all the manuscripts of the 
work or by the fact that the slokas cited as from the Savpna - 
vasavadatta are not found in the available manuscripts. 

Besides, it is quite proper that all the Sakuntala quota- 
tions are traced while the Svapnavasavadatta quotations 
are not. The non-existence in the manuscripts of certain 
slokas and prose-passages that are cited by authors of note 
might very well have been the result of copyist’s omission 
to write them down, Such omission in the case of a 
work that iB in large circulation may be soon rectified by 
students and teaohers who svould naturally be anxious to 
have perfect copies by collecting different manuscript copies 
that may be available. It may therefore be said # that, gene- 
rally, works that are widely read contain few or no omissions, 
the other hand, workB that have long ceased from circula- 
tion invariably oontain omissions which have not the least 
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ch^pQQ pli rectification because they are very seldom used [ tot 
Btudy and also because sufficient number of manuscript copies 
may riot be available- The Sakuntala is an exceedingly popu- 
lar work and very widely read and therefore, manuscript copies 
of jtbe work can Be obtained in crores, There is thus no possi- 
bility of that work containing omissions. The Svapnavasava* 
datta on the other hand, has for many centuries past ceased 
from circulation and only seven or eight manuscript copies of 
it still linger, And even these might have been oopied from 
imperfect original- Such being the case, the absence of one or 
two slpkas and prose-bits in the manuscripts of the Svapna* 
vasavadatta which occur as quotations in works on poetics, 
has to be attributed to the want of circulation of the work. 
Thus when there is a legitimate argument for the absence in 
the Svapnavasavadatta of a few quotations* there is no 
necessity for a far-fetched surmise that there may be another 
Svapnavasvadatta which we do not know. 

The foregoing discussion negatives also the ♦ contention 
of Professor Sylvain Levi who, quoting the passage " 

. . v from the N atyadarpana says that the Trivan- 
drum Svapnavasavadatta is not the work of Bhasa x as the 
sloka quoted in the Natyadarpana as from Bhasa's Svapna- 
vasavadatta is not found in if. For, the absence of slokas 
might very well be explained as due to copyists’ omissions. We 
have also shown that, for the sloka quoted in the Natyar 
darpana % there is an appropriate place in the fourth act of the 

Svapnavasavadatta after * 9 (P. 76,1934 edition). 

Professor Levi observes that the phrase Wfffi in the 

passage in the Natyadarpana indicates the 

exiBtenoe of another Svapnavasavadatta written by a poet 
other than Bhasa. Here we ask— is the Svapnavasava- 
datta distinguished by him as written by Bhasa an established, 

one or not ? If it is the latter, the phrase would only 

serve the same purpose as the word fragrant M (§W ) serves 


* (VWe Journal Ailafctyue for Qotobir— Dawmfcer 1838.) 
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M kky46lus. M fience the other alternative only 

has to be accepted; in which oase, the established Svapna* 
00 savddatta must be the one discovered by ub and distinctly 
bearing the name Svapnavasavadatta . The phrase is 

purely of a descriptive character; it does not distinguish the 
Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa from another work of the same 
name. Nor can it be inferred from the non-existence of one 
or two slokaa in tbe discovered manuscripts of the Svapna* 
vasavadatta that there must be another Svapnavasavadatta 
containing them; for f they might have been onytted by 9 co- 
pyists. Similar omission by copyists of one or two slokaB or 
addition of one or two alokas in some of the manuscripts 
of the Sahuntala , will not, we think, lead one to infer that 
there may be several Sakuntalas written by several authors. 
For the same reason, the statement that the published Svapna • 
vasavadatta might be an easy adaptation of a bigger original 
work becomes of no value. Futher, it cannot be denied that 
a vigorous style and clear diction and similar other characteris- 
tics common in the original works of master poets run through- 
out the published Svapnavasavadatta as in the Sahuntala 
and other great works. 

It may be asked, if there is only one Svapnavasavadatta 
just as there is only one Sahuntala , why should the author of 

the Naiyadarpana qualify the word by ? 


Would it Hot be sufficient bn his part to state merdly 

etc ? We have al- 
ready said that the phrase WffKf in ia 

of a descriptive and not distinguishing character. Such phrases 
are not uncdmmon in Sanskrit literature; e, g. 

‘ Wr Wsfft ) 

1 qfrfe ’ ( ariPwSr ) 

‘ jtot asRsm f%>5Ci^r ’ ( In WSfatitpfrtft ) 

‘ «wi ^rrpt: ’ ( ) 

‘ septofarN)*' ) 
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It it is still persisted that the author of the Natyadarpana 
would not have used it aimlessly, we would refer to tbe*article 
by Dr. Thomas where he suggests that the phrase is used with 
the object of informing the readers of the name of the author 
of the verse quoted, who might otherwise be ignorant of it. 
This is especially necessary in the oase of the Svapnavasavar 
datta. When a verse or a prose passage is found quoted in a 
work, it would naturally stir the curiosity of the reader to 
know the source of the quotation as well as its author. To 
satisfy this curiosity, it is the duty of the writer quoting to 
mention theftouroe and its author. But when the name of a 
work that plainly mentions the name of its author within the 
body, is given, it is not necessary to mention also the name of 
the author because it can well be ascertained from a perusal of 
the work itself. For instance, when the name of the Sahuntala 
is mentioned it is not necessary to give the name of its author 
also, as it is found in the prelude to that work itself. On the 
other hand, when mentioning a work in which the name of the 
author is not given it is quite necessary that it should bo men* 
tioned along with the name of the work, as otherwise there is 
no means of knowing it. Acting up to this principle, the author 
of the Natyadarpana having in mind that the name of author 
is not mentioned in the prelude to the Svapnavasavadatta 
and that, therefore, the readers should be informed of it, quali- 
fies by What we say is that the author of 

the Natyadarpana . by qualifying by and 

thereby indicating that the Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa does 
not reveal its author's name in the prelude, clearly shows that 
he thinks of the Svapnavasavadatta published by us, 

It will thus be seen that in the realm of Sanskrit litera- 
ture there is only one drama of the name of Svapnavasava • 
datta and that by Bhasa; and it is certain that it is the one 
published by us. In this connection, it is well to remember 
what we said regarding the three distinguishing marks of 
Bhasa's Svapnavasavadatta (P, 87 supra). 


* Vide J, R, A, S, of Gteab Britain and Ireland for January 1925. 
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34-W 

Prof. Levi also quotes another passage from the Nataka- 
lakshanaratnakosa by Sagaranandin which reads as follows:- 

U q?Ir qsfu) qy*r 

| q>U l&fl qflERISRq *MJRTR- 

*rcq?r%*q> sfa srMot: v 

This is not found in the published Svapnavasavadatta and in 
its place a different passage occurs. Hence the work ,now 
published is not the genuine Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa • 
We shall now deal with this point. 

Prof. Levi thinks that, in the above passage, the portion 

from the word up to SfffSRU is the speech of the Sutra- 
dhara quoted by Sagaranandin from the Svapnavasava . 
datta. But we are of opinion that this passage is only an ex- 
pansion, in Sagaranandin' s own words, of the sloka 

farm — jwh vqigmftft: i 

fttataroft src: n ” 

found in the prelude of the published drama and spoken 
by the Sutradhara after hearing behind the 

scene. For, in doing so, the sense conveyed by the sug- 
gestive words of the Sutradhara will have been fully explained. 
The purport of the passage is this : In the Svapnavasava - 
datta, the Sutradhara , having heard the voice of the servants 
in turning the people away, gets anxious to know how there 
could be any exercise of authority in an Asrarna which is not 
the proper place for it and, looking towards the quarter where 
he oould find out the reason for this unbecoming act, exclaims 
that the minister Y augandharayana, who is on the mission 
of recovering the lost kingdom of tbe Vatsaraja , is being 
turned away by the servants of Padmavati •*. This sense will 
become clearer if the word is put after ; an d it 

may be that it has been omitted by mistake by copyists. The 
passage oited by Prof. Levi has therefore to be reset thus;— 
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(ffr) ^ 

n*forg<prc *rewlgjra> *fa srctnTftm: | ” 

Now it might be asked why the portion from $***1 tip 

to should not be taken as the direOt utterance of the 

Sutradhara as is done by Prof. Levi. The reason is that, in 
that case,' tk^t portion should have to be taken as issueing 
froift the meuth of Bhasa himself. This is obviously impos- 
sible,^ the' passage not only lacks the dignity of sense and 
expression common in the utterances of Mahakavis but also 
contains the dry expressions common among commentators. 
The component word TOffifa in , especially, is 

used in the sense of 41 servants belonging t o Padmavati Mt it 
should be noted that not even a poetaster, much less ati eminent 
poet like Bhasa who stands as a model even to Kalidasa, would 

choose the word with the termination & affixed to it 
in a prose passage unfettered by metrical rules, when it is quite 

open for him to use the simple word or 

without the ^ termination. In the prose passages of a 
commentary, hoWefaer, in which the beauties of u Kavya are 

not expected, an author may use the word with termination 
With a view to bring out the relationship (WFW); e. g., 

etc. That the verse of the ButrUdharU 'in 
the published Svapnavasavadatta is of a high orddr both ifc^ 
sound and sense will be clear to all readers. This is explained 
folly in our commentary. It is therefore oorredt to say thstt the 
verse, 

‘ wh i 

w ti 9i 

is Bhasa's own. 

The above discussion answers a*so the article * of Dr. 
Barnett who repeats the arguments cf Prof, Levi for the theory 

* Pp, 519*532 Voi. Ill Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Iionclon, 




of, the, existence of mote than one Svapnavasavadatta. In tbe 
same article, Dr., Barnett makes some statements while criti- 
cising the arguments of Dr, Keith. We shall now take up 
the fojjowing which call for our consideration. 


(I). Dr. Barnett observes that arguments from style 
depends on subjective taste It is not clear to us what this 
proves for him. This muoh is sure, that Gunas inherent in 
expressions, sentiments and emotions vary according to the 
merits of a Kavya and that it determines the degree of lite\fkry 
excellence in a wo*k, That is why we argued thatlhe Svapna 
group of plays surpass the plays of Kalidasa and we think that 
it is for the same reason that Drs. Keith, Thomas, Winternitz, 
Stenkonow and other scholars intensely admire them. 


(^) Dr, Barnett says that grammatical archaisms are a 
oommon technique of the Kerala playwrights. We do not 
know on what authority his statement is based. But the 
statement implies the charge that the Kerala writers are care- 
less with regard to grammatical accuracy, This is wrong } . I 
have had to acquaint myself with almost all the works of the 
Kerala writers and I know fully well the features common to 
them. They are strict followers of Panini's school of 
grammar and averse to grammatical solecisms. f l his will be 
evident to all from a perusal of the Keraliya works published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 


(3) Dr. Keith rightly remarks that the Nyayasastra of 
ledMithi mentioned in the Pratimanataka cannot be the 
Manubhashya of Medhatithi , for, the Manubhashya does not 
in reality differ from the Manudhamasastra already men- 
tioned as stolWl and it would be improperifor Havana 

who claims proficiency in several branches of learning to 
repeat a sastra once mentioned. Dr. Barnett objects this by 
saying that it is possible that the Manubhashya is mentioned 


Dr. Barnett's implied oharge is of the same Una *b that of th« 
PUharoflli exposed In page 10 1 supra, 



separately from the Manudharmasastra just is the tfiruht&t 
(which is in faot a commentary on the Veda), is mentioned 
separately from the Veda in the Mahabharata, This argu- 
ment is not correct. The Nirukta is only a part ( ) of the 

Veda, the whole It is therefore proper to mention 

the part just after the whole, But the Manubhashya does 
not stand on any such relationship with the Manudharma - 
zaetra* Futher, the Nyayasastra of Medhatithi is not men- 
tioned next to the Manudharmasastra but only after two 
other^differenHastras viz, the Yogasastra and the Arthasastra . 
Besides, one would expect that a person lik * Ravana should 
refer to the works of very ancient authors of divine or semi- 
divine origin and not to the writings of comparatively recent 
writers like Medhatithi , N nndanasuri, Kullukabhatta and 
others. Hence, the Medhatithi mentioned in the Pratma 
must be the Bishi referred to in the Veda by that name. 

(4) As the discovered plays show differences in style, 
argues Dr. Barnett, they are not written by one and the same 
author. This cannot stand. Various Basas are embodied in the 
plays and the style must needs vary so as to suit the various 
Basas. For instance, the style adopted in a love drama will 
hardly suit a heroic drama. In Eavyas, therefore, the various 
styles adopted to suit the various Basas are not opposed to 
their being written by one author. Then what is it that indi- 
cates the hand of the same author in a group of works ? It 
is the equality of thought and the description of the same 
thoughts as well as the mentioning of the same verse or prOBe 
or a part thereof in two or more works. Ail these are found 
in plenty in the Svapna group. With regard to the three 
features in these plays, namely (I) that they begin with the 
entry of the Sutradhara f (2) that the word Sthapana is 
used in the place of Praetavana and (3) that neither the name 
of the work nor the name of author is mentioned in them, we 
referred to them not to prove the singleness of author- 
ship bat to show that these features are not generally met 
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with in dramas* It is with this idea that we said in onr intro- 
duction* to the Svapnavasavadatta , 44 These natakas are thus 
feen to be the works of Bhasa as the epithet, by 

which Shatta Bana qualifies Bhasa' s natakas, applies to theie 
plays, for every one of them begins with the stage ’ direction,. 

UfTW*. I” Oar opinion is this^that since 
Bhasa } s a pioneer in the field of Sanskrit dramas, the opening 
pf t^p^ya wltkthe entranee of the Sutradhara in his plays 
can be taken tpJ}e his own invention and for that reason it 
can also ponsidered as a special feature of histiramas. That 
later playwrights imitating Bhasa have adapted this feature 
in their plays, iB a different matter. From what wa have ex- 
plained 1 above, it will be seen that another objection of Dr. 
Barnett that the, oomedy which possesses all the 

tbijce features enumerated already, will have to be accepted as 
written by Bhasa, is removed. Whether that high-class comedy 
is also a work of Bhasa or of some other poet, we hope to dis- 
cuss at length when we publish the work. 

(5) Dr. Barnett says* that there are grounds to. do^bt 
whether the Svapnavas avadatta mentioned in the Bhavapra* 
kasa iB the same as the one published by us. But for opr 
gpft we find ample evidence to convince us that it is the pub- 
lished, Svapnavasavadatta that is mentioned in the Bhapp- 
prahasa* It is that BhavapraTcasa speaks of six matters^aB 
occurring m the Svapnavasavadatta, They .are i— (1) tne 
separation of Vasavadatta from Udayana under the pretext of 
(burning the village) and plaoing her as a trust in the 
hatids of Badmavati, (2) the inference of tJdayana from the 
beautiful Ir.faww Jo* PadmavcLti' 9 f ape that Vasavadatta wps 
alive, (?) the pXQlaiming bf the name of Vasavadatta by tT4a - 
yana o ut of deep sorrpw f or ,her , (4) Udpyana having ^pro- 
cured ihe musical instrument, Vina, his search for its bosom 
oompattipn, Vasavadatta, and his talks on the matter, 15) 
the induration of the sloka expressed by V day ana, Viz, 
(which actually exists in the fifth act of pur 
Svapfapasavadatta) and (6) (the ncn-inention of suoh Baymgs 
theplose.pi the draya. . All t ^ese 
Britain and Ireland for January ,1925, 
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blatters are found in our Svapnavatavadatta . Even in regard 
to the portion relating tq the inference of U day ana that 
Vasavadatta was alive, which might be an omission in the 
discovered manuscripts, we have shown in page 113 of our edi- 
tion of the work with commentary published in 1924 that 
there is an appropriate and agreeable place for it in the fifth 
act. Above all, from the portions summarised in the Sringara- 
prdkasa by Bhojadeva who flourished in the 11th cent. A. D , 
from the fifth act of the Seapnavasavadatta , it is oertain that 
he has in mipd the Svapnavasavadatta we have published. 

We think that Bhasa t the author of these pla^rs, was not 
merely older than Asvaghosha who lived in 
(1) Dr, Sukthankar. the first century A. D., and GhanaJcya who 
lived in the fourth century B. C., but older 
even than Panini who lived before them. And we will state 
our reasons for this. We have already met the various objec- 
tions which have been urged against the priority of Bhasa to 
AsvaghosJia and Kaulalya. There remains only the objection 
of Dr. Sukthankar who, disputing the priority of Bhasa to 
Panini t says in Vol. 12 of the Journal of the Americal Oriental 
Society, that the priority of Bhasa to Panini could not be in- 
ferred from the use of archaic grammar and idioms of Bhasa t 
Teoause^buvi* archaic expressions are to be found elsewhere also. 
Taking the arobalrf*:? x P re5Bions » which are 27 in number, he 
thinks that 24 out ofT&S^ ar e ordinary * lapses fcsss? eonrsci 
grammar and that 3* alone are extraordinary lapses* And even 
the 24 are shown to be ordinary only by showing similar lapses 
in the Bamayana and Mahahharata and not in the works of 
Kalidasa and such other writers; so that when it is argued 
that the archaic expressions of Bhasa are hot peculiar to him, 
it must be understood that such expressions are to be found 
only in the Bamayana and Mahahharata and not in other 
works, And that is the very thing which we have been saying 
over and over again, viz,, that in these as in the Mahahharata 
and Bamayana there is not to be found that strict adherenoe to 
Panini which is to be found in the writings of Kalidasa and 
others# For out of the 27 arohaio forms shown in the list, ex- 
cluding 11, 12, 19, 20 and 22, the others are nowhere to be 
found in the works of Kalidasa . And just as we say that the 
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Bamayana and Mahabharaia % wbioh stories are referred to in 
Kautalya's Arthasastra , are anterior to Panini because they 
do not conform to Panini’ 8 rules, so we say that Bhasa whose 
stanza from the Pratijnayaugandharayana is quoted by Gha» 
nakya, is also older than Panini to whose rules he does not con- 
form either; or at least that Bhasa and Panini were nearly 
contemporaries. For it cannot be that a writer could so light- 
ly disregard all Panini’s rules, as does Bhasa in his dramas, 
after the said rules had come into general vogue, as they did 
from the fourth century B, C, and at the same timg command 
so much respect from Kalidasa and others who were such 
great admirers of Panini, But if it be said thit Kalidasa and 
others had great regard for Bhasa’s dramas, because of their 
antiquity, then that establishes our case. So we are not much 
impressed by the arguments of Dr. Sukthankar based on the 
use of archaic expressions in Bhasa . And it has already been 
shown that the mention of Sakya-Sramanaka in the Gharu - 
datta etc.t does not militate against the priority of Bhasa to 
Panini . Even the number of archaic expressions in the works 
of Bhasa is not 27 as Dr. Sukthankar has mentioned, but a 
great deal more as will be evident from Appendix I. 

And then, a writer says that King Darsaka mentioned in 
the Svapnavasavadatta is the same as the king Darsaka men- 
tioned in the 99th chapter of Vayupurana as the father of 
(Jdayin who made Pataliputra his capital and as the son 
of Bimbisara who lived about 475 B.* C, ThiB is wrong; 
because Bhasa mentions Darsaka as contemporaneous with 
Pradyota, son of Palak, whereas the Vayu mentions Darsaka 
as the 12th King after Pradyota. Therefore the Darsaka 
of Bhasa must have been very muoh older than the Darsaka 
of the Vayu- It should not be doubted that the Pradyota of 
Bhasa might be different from the Pradyota of the Vaju 
because in Bhasa he is mentioned as the father of Gopalaka 
who is the same as Palaka mentioned in the Vayu as the 
son of Pradyota. 

And another writer says that Bhasa must be later than 
Udayin because it was Udayin who converted the village of 
Patali into his capital and gave it the name of Pataliputra and 



Bh*$a refers to'PataUputra in the Gharu&aita in the pa mags 
% SHUjjij:, This is wrong; because there is nothing to 
sh^W that before itwasconyerted into capital it waB n.pt called 
Pataliputra; and also because the qatne pimply m$ans a place 
abounding in Petal i flowers (or t literally a piaoe where Natalie 
are born) and this name would be appropriate whether the 
piaoe was a tillage pr a to^n or a metropolis. 

ted there, is. only this question which we want to .put tc 
fDj. ^ukt hangar, .where ,did he ; get it that Ieaid .that Cham 
4atyn wasa oomplete drama t when as patter of lapt^e-have 
stated infant introduction to. the Bratiimnajkaka, exjueselyand 
ip so many words, that M the Ghatndatta is incomplete"? 

It now remains for me to explain how this group © 
Bupakas happened to be unearthed ifor the funat 4ime in .the 
Travancore State, Bupakas, shining as they 
i a*L ^ h6 ^i WW8 ***! are like the brilliants on the diadem of the 

led to tb* discovery of _ _ , . , . 

tbs iwktmfloripts of the ancient Natakas, f urnishing a mine of -in 
ptsys in Travancore formation for researches in the held o 
and, the oonoiaikm. ancient history, with perfection wall: worth 
imitation by all poets. The explanation is not far to seek 
tpt, what led to our obtaining the Ppryshakara, the V^yaktx* 
viveka, Durghatavritti, th q and pthjer works, 

; already published apd, ijhe \tyfyj*-Yya\arana (Sar/Hvaittan- 
tjja&i0 r <*W*)$ the Natya-veda , TiprUi, the Manjusri^vh 
tanka $,?&?<&«, ,»gpl«» to the %pa*aa 

iie Veil. “PHI!* °* .W* 

knd solleoted lit«r«?y,*or|M ^M*..gj;e*t effort, and preserved 
toemin tbeirr**4ww)*8. f Exen,in ibe»e Upwa, when Sanskrit 
m m aed -to 

Show any indiffar.noa in f^serying tffe^anusorjpts,, though 
!tff>rn out and (torn. Thw^ why ^ftre wfjrks.are o^taine^jn 
|jj*, State. 

cT. Gaiwpali„S 3 strj. 


".'u# — 

\ *8ee : the article indhe&tytfwc 8oqi*y towU^prii V9[l9 , 



APPENDIX I. ARCHAISMS TN BHASA’S WORKS 
[ The pages refer to the first edition of the plays."] 
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APPENDIX II. 

(a) , am ffafis — qwra: qrftfc ^i®r?rswmig»ral%nfl». 

rnfatqqqfaqrcHtqr qmstifcr tfkqrftqjfaqr 39 | g<n 

temfe aftatftq. *ft , qjqft 9t«tftqk9?4l *f|* inwftfir 
* *39R«n 9 mtft srjn?: i q«nq utofttarntf fcnqaqftqwi 
srrgqm^m^)«q^^kaq»rir%5i :afa<Baqi«rt ar- 
row jrftorcfoa 9*k ffit f?qf 9 «n«j<tfr fo^Ha ft%fa a , , 

q 9 9199 tft 9f°nftfk>: 9f«^ 399^9 artf^ i nS’ qfo ‘ tf|^i. 

kknOarfaq qqq.’ rfo wuftfki: qfkqjnkqrcre: ^mww- 
slsfo ‘qiqsrckrftq’ gqqtfrq- 

9<ftft || ' 

(b) . >w?a^4: 9{*t999*Mi «(«ai%« i ‘ i^wjWi- 

VIR?^’ *599 ‘ ftwjWV *I<NK qtqRWStsqqiqqq'Kw Rwj^- 
afaqRqqqciqfik 9 » 99 fft<q 4 : I «i*q q;fcaq.i fowjqqV 

5 rar t^qu^qrf g 3593319: i ft-a iqwjqfliMki 35^ 
wkraafaqrcqiqftq^iqqRq fawjqflkr afcwre* hrr srerfaqqr 

qg>sqi I 9 9 dfg: 9W*BIKtR3giJHJ I qft g f$ fawjqfliftjqq q- 
9W9 ^ani^Rta^ 95«q9 , ^[ wkqqqRr: 

‘ 9 » » *wq faimq. i fawpqks : rk wraTki kj 5(5959*91 

qw 9 9»ir3jr # 93:4: i afRrfaqifwqmiftfo 9193 . i wr^rs 
tfrcfo qwfik q q[99t«wro«4 nfcwfatf 

*wft i ^i«qi?qi<a aicwnstf i 

99 qqsqgqawft q a$5tq. i fis?a aakais 59fqqrqqit*q3$dq ». 
9951, wti fkjqalfaqy qqqcRrw ‘ akkr^’ ark ‘q rwi 
559991 : qkffksw 9 ^ki4«fmq 9 ^ 959 ^ i qk r 
^w*qrqq4l: qrsgftqfasRft qtfa’tfk ii 

(o). 39959(3. 94 q 913 , foflKGWfo qqtftakl | qqj 
995913 ,*$ aw*, fti%a, faft^aiqqfqfo q95ft59$: h 



(d) . m ^TW«m m\ ar utirw- 

fcf Vftf «!<$§ AWT: , Uffetfofa* JJjSRNWK , Mi SWlN «?!• 
pftw^«narcM3*foR*i^ , ^fraRRmfafrrari'TaRfSJ 11 . 

(e) , *m fa#> wnw: fagp ffir ;•- <mf iw- 

qflft S w i wy rfsi i- u frgpcft aiwifaftasr, aww: fopj 
fft? 1 ” ?fa i afairr ‘ ftwpfeif * fW- 

5«^ wgaw 5*tftaraft*|fcr 

ft«s*ra*wq)sft faSfo: ii 

({). 3TfWw*F3$rfacR 3Tf3RI^^i qrarftl 1 UR& | 
fo?3 &r a^raa aw 

firRr afirarfcr l a a Rre^' tt*ra: wi^ffsf spr* | qgffQ?Rwrai 
srwiwrci qwiWww aaqta:) ^Riafaiwtaa. 

w— y. ' 

♦ 4 * 

> “ a* fast ffftrassft aifa <*% mi a iwrcaqcaw prfi 

awr wflfct, i wart ar^ftaRawjwrttaRfRft a 

3f3>Tft| ” (WWto Wo qRo 3foy.) 

t**W «WRi sr^lf^T— 

“ 3?fo*ra% (aiiqi )ftoRwr ^K%g>r i ai.g $°if$iws|s 

jjj&rarfiRi $[f*ra( | warn a ai aspr 

as$n r («5 3 ^ I a) 5RR%aiqftartf|a;in aqfttww, 

qrasnre^sjteJTRj: qfoRta. $qRpr?R^j 
3^ i )a fag)q swsqra^ifrqi orr i faiqffawwfyw aw 
i*aK* ^ l <ra: afsaiaa; qrarf^*w)$ja?i aawjftawifteF 
ifeiai wjqRmwi a 5RF <«r i aa) sraiiwi er wwfe i# aft 
«vfll ” tfe I swftwrft ^(^^^. <r|. ) *i«wpwwi3i^ 
mfRWisjaiR^a wet || 




